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ABSTRACT 


RECAPTURING RESURRECTION THEOLOGY 
AS THE BASIS FOR HOPE 
IN THE CHURCH 


by 
Jonathan W. Hanover 
United Theological Seminary, 2022 


Mentor 


Justus Hunter, PhD 
David F. Watson, PhD 


Christian hope is rooted in the resurrection of Jesus Christ. The growing disbelief in 
orthodox resurrection theology contributes to growing despair. This project explores 
normative influence on theology, a theological understanding of despair, and how 
resurrection theology creates hope to create a practical model to address hopelessness in a 
community of faith. This project hypothesizes that participating in the four-week sermon 
series and optional small group study in this ministry context could raise hope. The data 
collected suggests that most participants grew in their understanding of resurrection and a 


majority showed a corresponding growth in hope. 
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This is the end—for me the beginning of life. 


—Dietrich Bonhoeffer’s last reported words, spoken to fellow prisoner Payne Best before 
Bonhoeffer was led away to execution 
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INTRODUCTION 


Hope springs eternal. This common idiom, adapted from Alexander Pope’s “Essay on 
Man,” expresses humanity’s ability to find hope in even the darkest places. Pope’s 
original passage ties hope directly to Christian eschatological hope. “Hope springs eternal 
in the human breast:/Man never Is, but always To be blest:/The soul, uneasy and confin’d 
from home,/Rests and expatiates in a life to come.”! 

Yet hope may not be as infinite as Pope suggested. A report published by the Joint 
Economic Committee of the United States Congress in September 2019 showed deaths 
from despair on an unprecedented and alarming upward trend far surpassing anything 
seen since data began to be collected in 1900.” A report from the non-profit health 
organization KFF showed a rise in mental illness and substance abuse during the 
COVID-19 epidemic.* Hope does not seem to spring eternal; alternatively, hope seems to 


be in short supply. 


' Alexander Pope. “An Essay on Man, or the First Book of Ethic Epistles, to H. St. John I. 
Bolingbroke.” In An Essay on Man, edited by Tom Jones, (Princeton, NJ: Princeton University Press, 2016, 
13. 


? Joint Economic Council, “Long Term Trends in Deaths of Despair,” Social Capital Project, 
September 5, 2019, https://www.jec.senate.gov/public/index.cfm/republicans/2019/9/long-term-trends-in- 
deaths-of-despair. 


3 Nirmita Panchal, Rabah Kamal, and Cynthia Cox. “The Implications of COVID-19 for Mental 
Health and Substance Use.” KFF, February 10, 2021, https://www.kff.org/coronavirus-covid- 19/issue- 
brief/the-implications-of-covid-19-for-mental-health-and-substance-use/. 
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Christian hope is centered in the resurrection of Jesus Christ and our 
eschatological expectations for a resurrection of believers. The rise in deaths of despair, 
mental illness, and substance abuse suggests a lack of hope. The resurrection of Jesus has 
not changed. This suggests that Christians no longer place their hope in the resurrection 
of Jesus Christ (Chapter 1 will explore and demonstrate such a lack of belief in 
resurrection). If Christians do not center their hope in resurrection, where can they place 
their hope that will not fail? 

I serve as pastor of a medium-sized church in a small city in rural Ohio. 
Hopelessness pervades the city. The hopelessness is tangibly represented in a park with a 
preschool playground located next the church. The park is just seven years old. Two 
years after the park opened, several area children vandalized the park. The group that 
opened the park left money to repair the park in case of vandalism or overuse. Yet five 
years later, nothing at the park has been repaired. The committee that oversees the park 
does not see the use in repairing a park that will likely be damaged again. The park has 
become a visual representation of the lack of hope in this community. 

While some specific causes and consequences of the lack of hope are distinctive 
to this community, others are more universal. The Joint Economic Committee and KFF 
reports show that a lack of hope is not limited to this small community but has become an 
American epidemic. If Christian hope is rooted in the resurrection of Jesus, then 
Christians will not find hope until they reclaim their theology of resurrection. 

This Doctor of Ministry project formed around this assumption. The project 
aimed to demonstrate that a congregation, through teaching and worship, could recover 


its theology of resurrection, thereby reclaiming its hope. The hypothesis for this project is 


that if people participate in this sermon series and small group study, they will grow in 
their theology of resurrection and be more hopeful. These are lofty goals that are nearly 
impossible to measure. This project was designed to test this hypothesis as a “proof of 
concept.” Can a focus on resurrection truly change the hope of a community? I believe it 
can. 

The first five chapters that follow provide an outline for the project and its 
implementation. The first chapter explores the evidence for the assertion that a lack of 
Christian belief in resurrection fuels the growing lack of hope. This chapter explores my 
personal commitment to resurrection theology as it has grown from my story of faith. The 
chapter also explores the context for this project and how the hypothesis, my personal 
experience, and this faith community synthesized together to create the basis for the 
Doctor of Ministry Project. 

The second chapter provides a Biblical foundation for the project. This chapter 
explores 1 Corinthians 15:12-19. In this pericope, the Apostle Paul argues that Christian 
faith cannot exist without belief both in the resurrection of Jesus and the resurrection of 
believers. Paul’s rhetorical argument responds to believers who thought resurrection was 
only possible for Jesus and not for ordinary Christians. This passage demonstrates the 
need for an orthodox theology of resurrection that takes seriously the expectation of the 
resurrection of believers. 

The third chapter explores despair (defined as a lack of hope) through the work of 
Danish philosopher and theologian Sgren Kierkegaard. In his book The Sickness Unto 


Death, Kierkegaard argues that despair is a result of not being our true selves before God. 
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Kierkegaard’s framework is used to demonstrate how a lack of belief and expectation of 
resurrection leads to an unbalanced self, which perpetuates despair. 

The fourth chapter examines Jiirgen Moltmann’s Theology of Hope. Moltmann 
argues for a recapturing of Christian eschatology. Moltmann contends that Christians 
should view human history from its climax (the resurrection of believers at the end of 
time) backwards. Resurrection is the complete fulfillment of God’s promise. Other 
resurrections, whether physical or metaphorical, are previews of the promise that is yet to 
come. This idea is connected to Kierkegaard’s framework, suggesting that adopting this 
perspective will keep Christians balanced on Kierkegaard’s dialectics. 

The fifth chapter examines the social psychology topic of normative influence. 
Normative influence is the process through which all humans change their views, beliefs, 
and behaviors to match the views, beliefs, and behaviors they perceive in others. This 
chapter examines the possibility that normative influence is responsible for the changing 
theology of resurrection from orthodox-influenced theologies to existentialist-influenced 
theologies. This chapter also raises the possibility that the historic faith may form a 
normative influence over the wider culture. 

The final chapter describes the project designed from this foundational chapters. 
This chapter examines the process and implementation of the project and its measurement 
of the hypothesis. The chapter examines the data collected in the project, demonstrating 


support for the hypothesis, yet raising intriguing questions for further study. 


CHAPTER ONE 


MINISTRY FOCUS 


Declaring the death of the American church has become trendy for pastors and 
religious commentators. It is such a revered pastime that we have developed our own 
lexicon for speaking about the decline of American Christianity. We use phrases like 


99 66. 


“post-Christian,” “the rise of the nones,” and “ex-churched,” to describe the decline of 
American Christianity. Opinions about the problems of American Christianity can be 
found easily on almost any religious blog or Twitter feed. Potential solutions are much 
harder to find.' In one article examining the rise of the religious un-affiliated, twenty- 
three religious leaders offer opinions on the trend and varying solutions, many of which 
contradict each other.” 

This project focuses on one problem that may encapsulate many other problems: 
the feeling of hopelessness in many communities and churches. Specifically, this project 
focuses on the feeling of hopelessness and despair felt in rural communities. My own 


spiritual journey and the specific needs of my context, Kenton First United Methodist 


Church, provide a “crossroads” to engage in a project that addresses this crisis. This 


' For more on the issue of the “nones” and non-religious affiliation, see for example A. W. 
Duncan, “Edgar Cayce’s Association for Research and Enlightenment: ‘Nones’ and Religious Experience 
in the Twenty-first Century.” Nova Religio: The Journal of Alternative and Emergent Religions, 19(1) 
(2015), 45-64. 


? Daniel Burke, “Religious Leaders Respond to Rise of the ‘Nones,’” Religion News, October 10, 
2012, https://religionnews.com/2012/10/10/religious-leaders-react-to-the-rise-of-the-nones/. 
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project explores the relationship between resurrection belief and the rising sense of 
despair in my context. The project proposes that recapturing an orthodox theology of 


resurrection counteracts the rising despair. 


Context 

Kenton, Ohio is the county seat of Hardin County, Ohio. Hardin County is a rural 
northwestern Ohio county. Kenton, with an estimated population of 8,215, is the only city 
located in Hardin County.? Kenton was originally an agriculturally-based community 
with a transition to manufacturing in the early 20" century. In recent years, Kenton has 
become a bedroom community for families looking for cheap housing. These families 
often work in cities such as Lima, Findlay, Bellefontaine, Upper Sandusky, Marysville, 
and Marion. All of those cities are approximately a forty-minute commute from Kenton. 
Kenton also provides a connection between State Highway Routes 68 and 31 and 
therefore experiences a good deal of traffic travelling from Interstate Highway 75 to the 
Columbus area. In comparison to the state of Ohio, Hardin County ranks lower than state 
average in income, education, and employment levels. 

The First United Methodist Church of Kenton, Ohio is a 190-year-old 
congregation located in the city limits of Kenton. The church predates the city of Kenton. 
The church building, including the 131-year-old sanctuary, stands one block from the 
historic Hardin County Courthouse, which forms the center of Kenton. The Sullivan- 


Johnson House, a historic home that hosts the Hardin County Historical Museum, is 


3 “Quickfacts,” United States Census Bureau, accessed December 5, 2019, 
https://www.census.gov/quickfacts/fact/table/kentoncityohio,OH,hardincountyohio/PST045218. 
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located across the street from the entrance of the church. Kenton First is the oldest church 
in Hardin County, and until the 1980s, was the undisputed largest church in the county. 
Main Street, where the church is located, contains many beautiful, one-hundred-year-old 
houses with unique architecture. 

The Kenton Hardware Company, located on the southern side of town, became 
the world’s largest manufacturer of cast-iron toys. The hugely popular Gene Autrey cap 
pistol, manufactured in Kenton, drove community growth. The Kenton Hardware 
Company closed in 1952. According to census numbers, Kenton reached its population 
peak in 1960 and has steadily declined ever since. 

Kenton occasionally receives national attention, but this attention has been 
overwhelmingly negative. A 2017 60 Minutes report included an interview with a Kenton 
resident whose daughters struggled with heroin addiction. The mother’s interview 
focused on how others, such as medical professionals, indirectly encouraged her 
daughters’ addictions. A 2017 Wall Street Journal article entitled “Rural America is the 
New Inner City” painted an even less-flattering picture of Kenton.° The article used an 
interview with a local priest who does not live in Kenton, and intertwined pictures, 
stories, and statistics from other communities. Upon careful reading, the article says very 
little about Kenton itself. Anything but a close reading, however, gives the impression 


that Kenton is overwhelmed with crime and unemployment. 


4 Heroin in the Heartland,” hosted by Bill Whitaker, 60 Minutes, September 17, 2017, 
https://www.cbsnews.com/news/heroin-in-ohio-drug-epidemic-60-minutes/. 


5 Janet Adamy and Paul Overberg, “Rural America is the New ‘Inner City,’” The Wall Street 
Journal, May 26, 2017, https://www.wsj.com/articles/rural-america-is-the-new-inner-city- 1495817008. 


The local response to this national attention was intriguing and seemingly 
contradictory. While there was strong reaction against what was seen as false information 
spread by these reports, there was also an acceptance that these reports describe our city 
in essence, if not in fact. 

While these national reports may not have been fair or complete, there is no 
denying that Hardin County has been devastated by the heroin epidemic. In the last 
decade, Hardin County has ranked as high as 8 out of 88 counties in deaths from 
overdoses, while ranking 72 out of 88 in population.® 

Kenton also suffers from what is colloquially known as “brain drain.” The 
perception is that the best and brightest teenagers that Kenton produces leave for college 
and never return. Those who are less educated and gifted remain in Kenton. In an 
interview, the Director of the Hardin County Chamber and Business Alliance suggested 
the problem of “brain drain” was as much an issue with perception as it was with reality.’ 
The director championed some of the work that her office has done to combat the issue. 
However, she admitted that her work was more focused on better employment 
opportunities for those that do not leave for college, rather than attracting college 
graduates back to Kenton. 

This “brain drain” is partially driven by geographic differences in Kenton. Train 
tracks located two blocks south of the Hardin County Courthouse form an informal 
division in the community. In Kenton, “south of the tracks” suggests lower income, lower 


education, and lower expectations of success. The Hardin County Chamber and Business 


® Drug Overdose Deaths,” County Health Rankings and Roadmaps, accessed November 5, 2019, 
https://www.countyhealthrankings.org/app/ohio/20 16/measure/factors/138/data. 


7 Jesse Purcell, interviewed by author, Kenton, October 22, 2019. 


Alliance has conducted informal surveys of the plans of graduating seniors. Their 
analysis has not been extensive. However the initial surveys show a strong correlation 
between the location of a student’s home and the likelihood that they plan to pursue post- 
secondary education. 

Kenton itself is a primarily blue-collar community. The largest employers are the 
county government and Graphic Packing (formerly International Paper). Agriculture is 
also big business in the area, although most family farms are giving way to commercial 
farming. Since the local economy relies on manufacturing and unskilled labor, the decline 
of manufacturing in the United States as a whole has disproportionately hurt Kenton’s 
economy. 

These factors lead to a feeling that Kenton is a city in decline. This feeling of 
decline is reinforced by empty storefronts in the downtown area, an old and failing sewer 
system, sidewalks in poor repair, and road damage caused by semi-trucks travelling 
through Kenton. These physical signs seem to reinforce that Kenton is not what it once 
was. 

The Kenton First United Methodist Church has suffered from a similar sense of 
decline. Church attendance peaked in 1989 at 289 people per Sunday.® Around that time, 
a pastor appointed to Kenton First faced an allegation of sexual misconduct. While the 
allegation was determined to be false, it served as a catalyst to hasten the decline of 


attendance at the church. 


8 Edison Klingler, First United Methodist Church: 1832-2007 Church History. (Kenton, OH: Self- 
published, 2007), 40. 
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When I was appointed to Kenton First in June of 2015, I was the third pastor in 


seven years. During my time, all but two staff positions have turned over at least once. 
Some long-time staff people, including a choir director of forty-five years, have retired or 
left. A 2019 congregational survey focused on denominational issues. However, many 
participants wrote in responses that expressed a feeling of despair over changes in the 
church, specifically around the declining attendance of the “traditional” worship service. 
As with many churches, older, more stable members are passing away. While families are 
coming to the church and gross membership numbers are remaining steady, these 
families do not attend as regularly as older members. There is also a demographic shift as 
the traditional worship service, which has long been the preferred service of many older 
members and church leadership, has declined significantly in attendance while the 
contemporary worship and other programs have grown. Many long-term members favor 
the traditional service. Even when the church has grown, they view the church in 
irreversible decline because their preferred expression of worship has numerically 
declined. 

Any discussion of the future of a United Methodist Church is not complete 
without at least an acknowledgment of the denominational issues facing the United 
Methodist Church. This uncertainty adds to the feelings of anxiety and hopelessness. 
Kenton First United Methodist Church hosted several “coffee with the pastor’ events in 
the last year that centered on this issue. Many that attended those events remarked, “they 
are going to decide for us and we have to deal with it.” 

This is not to suggest that the outlook for Kenton or for the church is all bad. On 


the contrary, there are many positive trends and achievements. Despite a significant 
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number of deaths in the church in the last few years, membership has stayed relatively 
stable because of new families. While the traditional service has declined, the 
contemporary service has grown. Many of our new members are people who were 
disconnected from the church. Job growth in Kenton is trending upward and there has 
been significant investment in Hardin County in wind and solar farms. There are many 
positive signs for the future. However, the perception remains that Kenton is a place of 
decline. 

This lack of hope for the future invades both the church and the community, and 
undermines possibilities to reverse the decline. In a recent election, one candidate for 


mayor suggested “the city is imploding.” 


A candidate for city council argued the monies 
spent on local parks were wasted, because the parks were too nice for a city like Kenton. 
A city official remarked that one of the biggest challenges facing any improvement plan 
or project was the attitude that whatever is done will just be destroyed soon, and Kenton 
is not worth the effort. 

This lack of hope manifests itself in several ways. The park next to the church that 
has fallen into disrepair despite the abundance of funds to repair it is a physical 
representation of this lack of hope. Empty storefronts plague both the downtown and the 
commercial districts of Kenton. A large department store closed in 2017; a large 


corporate grocery store closed early in 2020. Many residents now travel outside of the 


community for basic shopping and necessities. 


° Tim Thomas, “Candidates for Kenton Mayor Share Views,” Kenton Times, October 28, 2019, 
http://www.kentontimes.com/localnews/candidates-for-kenton-mayor-share-views/. 
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Along Main Street, where the church is located, are dozens of old houses with 
unique architecture. The brick work on the outside and woodwork inside are unlike 
anything built nowadays. In many other communities, these homes would be in high 
demand and would command large sale prices. In Kenton, these homes often sell cheaply, 
and many require extensive roof work and a new coat of paint. These homes have 
become a metaphor for both the city of Kenton and the Kenton First United Methodist 
Church. They represent great and unique potential. Yet many see them as a reminder that 


this community is not what it once was. 


My Story of Faith 

My story of faith begins in northwest Ohio, but in the post-World War I period. 
My great-grandfather was a migrant farm worker. His first wife died giving birth to their 
second child. As a migrant farm worker, widower, and single parent, he and his family 
lived in deep poverty. My great-grandfather was not a religious man; he was described as 
a rough character. Yet he found his way to a Brethren church. My great-grandfather loved 
music so he began to sing in the choir. The church came around my great-grandfather and 
his two children. They helped watch the children and used their connections to help find 
steady work for my great-grandfather. A woman in the choir described as a “spinster,” 
whom no one in the church thought would ever marry, fell in love with my great- 
grandfather, and they were married. Years later, she gave birth to twins. The oldest, a 
girl, was the first woman ordained in the Sandusky Conference of the Evangelical United 


Brethren Church. The younger, a boy, was my grandfather, or “Granddaddy” as I called 
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him. Granddaddy was an ordained elder in the Evangelical United Brethren Church and 


eventually the United Methodist Church. 

The legacy of faith in my family can be traced back to that small, rural Brethren 
church and the way that congregation cared for my great-grandfather. He lost his wife 
and had no steady work. His life likely felt hopeless. Yet, out of the compassion of the 
church, he found new life. My family includes at least thirteen ordained clergy in the 
United Methodist Church, a number of clergy in other denominations, and many active 
lay people. My father is a recently retired clergy member in the West Ohio Conference 
and a former District Superintendent. This family legacy is incredibly meaningful to me. 

Three of my four pastoral appointments, including Kenton First, have been within 
ten miles of a church my Granddaddy served. I still use some of his books and 
commentaries, complete with his handwritten notes in the corners. A congregant gave me 
an article that my Granddaddy wrote for the local paper in 1978. The article focuses on 2 
Corinthians 3 and “writing a letter on our hearts.” As part of our partnership, my children 
attend Vacation Bible School at one of the churches my Granddaddy served, and we 
celebrate that legacy of faith. Recently, I traded pulpits with two of the churches in a 
church partnership we lead in Hardin County. I preached in two of the exact pulpits my 
Granddaddy preached in some forty or so years ago. There were many in both 
congregations who still remember my grandfather and who took a sense of pride in being 
part of my story of faith, even if indirectly. 

Given the wonderful legacy just described, one might imagine I immediately 


recognized my own call to ministry and marched proudly and directly to my current 
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context. The opposite is true. I used to joke that I knew the kind of salaries that pastors 
made and I had other plans. I had no desire to join the “family business.” 

I grew up in a Christian household as the son of a pastor. My earliest memories 
involve the church. I cannot remember a time when I did not assent to some sort of faith. 
My own faith developed and flourished just after college. 

After obtaining two business degrees from Ohio University, I began my 
professional life in the finance industry. Eventually, I came to work for Fidelity 
Investments. I was relatively successful and well-compensated in my work. When the 
economic downturn came in 2008, I grew to be incredibly dissatisfied with the financial 
industry. While the economy was strong, I was able to justify my work as helping people. 
When the economy weakened, it became abundantly clear my role was to maximize my 
company’s profits, not my customers’ best interests. 

I began searching for other jobs and received a personal invite to apply for a 
position that I thought was everything I wanted professionally. In the process of applying, 
I felt my call to ministry. God blessed me with many great mentors and encouragers on 
that path. 

The road to vocational ministry has been anything but smooth. My initial 
intention was to attend seminary part-time while continuing to work in the financial 
industry. The division I worked in, however, began to restructure. It became very clear I 
could either continue my professional obligations or leave them and follow fully that call 
to ministry. I left the job with no plan for other work or income. I enrolled at seminary 
and received a very part-time appointment with a salary that barely covered the gasoline 


costs of commuting to the church. I spent a year in a complete financial disaster and 
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restructuring. That was a very tough year. We were forced to sell our house at a loss. My 


wife and I were literally not making enough income to cover expenses. 

I would not wish that experience on anyone. I took great pride in my financial 
discipline and responsibility. I was forced to change my perception of myself. That year 
often felt hopeless. But that year of financial disaster helped grow my passion for 
stewardship. Almost exactly a year after leaving the financial world, I was appointed to a 
new church in another district, my wife found a job near that community, and our 
financial situation stabilized. That year may have seemed dark and hopeless, but God 
provided. 

After I graduated seminary, I was invited to apply for a special conference 
program called residency. I was hesitant at first, but with some encouragement from 
some others already in the program, I decided to apply. I interviewed and was accepted 
into the residency program. I met with the Bishop and Cabinet of the West Ohio 
Conference to discuss possible appointments. One month after my acceptance into the 
program, I was summoned to meet with the District Superintendent and Director of 
Ministry. I was told I was removed from the residency program and appointed to another 
church in the farthest corner of the conference. I was never given an explanation other 
than I did not match the charismatic, energetic, personality-driven candidates that were 
typically accepted into the program. Three days later, while I was still reeling from the 
shock of my dismissal from the program, I was introduced as the pastor of this new 
church. The District Superintendent began the meeting by reviewing the needs of the 
church and how my skills would meet them. A member of the church interrupted the 


District Superintendent and pointed out that the profile he was reading was not their 
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church. The District Superintendent admitted he had confused this church with another 
church while making the appointment (and I did not match this church at all), but he was 
certain it would be fine. 

I briefly considered leaving vocational ministry. I talked with a seminary 
professor about pursuing a PhD program. Once again, my situation felt hopeless. I served 
two years at the church. It was challenging and humbling. I cannot say that everything I 
did was a great success. But I learned a great deal and served faithfully for those years. 
After those two years, I was appointed to my current appointment, which is a much better 
fit for my skills and abilities. 

While I was disappointed to not be a resident at the time, I see the work of the 
Holy Spirit in the rejection process today. Several friends who were residents 
experienced moral failings and burnout. Three friends who were residents are no longer 
in ministry. As someone who sometimes struggles with a healthy ego, I can see how 
residency may have led me to several possible negative outcomes. Residency would have 
also kept me from my current appointment at Kenton First, which is a huge blessing to 
my family. 

In 2015, my wife and I became licensed foster parents. We naively thought we 
would foster a young child or baby, adopt that child, and grow as a family. We soon 
realized the foster care system is a very broken, very complicated system that causes at 
least as much heartbreak as it works to solve. In the two years we served as foster 
parents, we fostered six placements, from a baby to age 7. All six placements experienced 
difficulties and complications beyond normal expectations. All six placements are back at 


their homes, experiencing much of the same troubles that initiated their placement into 
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foster care. For all six placements, we do not have any regular contact. Through social 
media, we do our best to keep track of them. Mostly, we pray for them and have faith that 
the work we did will lead to something better. The foster care process continues to be a 
growing edge of my faith. I struggle with the conflict between a feeling of hopelessness 
and pondering if anything we did made any difference and trusting that the Holy Spirit 
will work through those children’s lives in ways I cannot see or imagine. 

I reflect often on the great legacy of faith that has been established for me, from 
my great-grandfather and the small Brethren church, to my current place as an ordained 
elder in the United Methodist Church. There are so many times I could fall into 
hopelessness. And in the short term, I certainly have struggled to see much more than 
despair. But I have also noted this repeated theme of resurrection and new life. My family 
often repeats to ourselves in difficult times that if God can make Good Friday into Easter, 


God can redeem whatever we are facing. That faith drives my family. 


The Crossroads 

In American blues music, there is a continuing motif of crossroads. The 
crossroads are not just where two paths meet, but where something otherworldly happens. 
In the context of ministry, we can see this crossroads as a place where the needs of the 
church, the needs of the community, and the spiritual journey of the pastor meet. This 
creates something otherworldly: a calling from God for a particular time and place. 

There is undoubtedly a growing sense of despair in the Kenton community that 
also leaks into the church. In this context, despair is defined as “a feeling of 


hopelessness.” This despair is expressed in a variety of ways. When people stop 
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participating in the community or church and express some sense of “it does not matter, 
because it is falling apart,” this expresses despair. The growing sense among people in 
the community that Kenton does not deserve anything nice or good expresses that sense 
of despair. When we decide not to invest into future generations, because we believe the 
town or church will not last long enough to see the fulfillment of those investments, that 
expresses despair. This sense of despair inhibits efforts to improve the community and 
the church. 

Whether or not despair is completely justified almost becomes irrelevant. In this 
case, perception is reality. The despair is felt. There are valid reasons to feel pessimistic 
about the community as stated in the contextual analysis. When people view their 
community or life with despair, the pessimistic viewpoints drown out positive and 
optimistic points of view. 

The challenge of despair was brought home to me when I spoke with one of my 
church leaders after the United Methodist General Conference in 2019. She is a very 
active member who gives generously of her time and resources. She has grown up in the 
church, raised her children in the church, and now is raising her grandchildren in the 
church. In a candid moment, she confessed that part of her hoped the General Conference 
would destroy the United Methodist Church so she could stop putting all of her effort into 
what often felt like a lost cause. If one of my most faithful, most giving, most Spirit-filled 
leaders struggles with despair in the community and church, then despair has truly 
invaded all that we do. 

This feeling of despair is by no means restricted to Kenton or to rural 


communities. A 2019 report by the United States Congress Joint Economic Committee 
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tracked alarming growth in what they described as “deaths of despair.”!° The report 


defined suicide, alcohol abuse related disease, and opioid overdoses as deaths of despair 
because they rise from a need to numb or end the feeling of despair. The Gallup- 
Sharecare Well-being Index is intended to measure the emotional, mental, and social 
well-being of Americans.'' In 2017 (the most recent year complete statistics are 
available at the time of writing), the well-being of Americans dropped significantly. A 
lack of purpose, less pleasure in normal activities, and significant everyday worry were 
some of the factors that drove this decline. 

I serve as the chairperson of the District Committee of Ordained Ministry in my 
district and previously served on the Board of Ordained Ministry in my conference. 
While serving in those capacities, I get the opportunity to speak to and interview pastors 
and lay leaders around the West Ohio Conference in many different settings. The factors 
cited vary from place to place. However the feeling of despair seems to be universal. 
Most communities feel a sense of despair. As churches decline in attendance and face 
more economic difficulties (and often internal conflicts that result), that sense of despair 
seeps into the churches as well. 

I hypothesize that the growing trend of despair correlates to another alarming 
trend: the decline of belief in resurrection. This decline across American Christianity 


fuels the feelings of despair. 


'0 Joint Economic Council, “Long Term Trends in Deaths of Despair,” Social Capital Project, 
September 5, 2019, https://www.jec.senate.gov/public/index.cfm/republicans/2019/9/long-term-trends-in- 
deaths-of-despair. 
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A 2010 study from the Barna Group revealed disturbing beliefs from Christians 


about Easter.'? Only 42 percent of self-identified Christians identified Easter as related to 
the resurrection of Jesus. For non-religious Americans, only 25 percent connected Easter 
to the resurrection of Jesus. Barna concludes that only about half of Christians have a 
strong belief in resurrection. While this certainly signifies some alarming trends, this 
Barna Group study is limited in its scope. The study specifically focused on Easter 
connecting to the resurrection. 

A BBC study conducted in 2017 found even more alarming beliefs among 
Christians in Britain.'? Of self-identified Christians, 31 percent rejected outright the idea 
of resurrection or life after death. Of Christians that believed in some sort of life after 
death, 32 percent believed in reincarnation, not in resurrection. Even among Christians 
who profess belief in the resurrection, there exists a wide variety of beliefs as to what 
resurrection really is, with many definitions falling outside the orthodox theology of 
resurrection. It is unclear how well these numbers correspond to an American audience. 

Also contributing to this lack of belief in resurrection is high-profile and clear 
dissent to the theology of resurrection, as demonstrated by Serene Jones, president of 
Union Seminary, in her recent interview with the New York Times.!* Jones is by no 


means alone in her view of the resurrection as myth or metaphor. John Shelby Spong 


2 Barna Group, “Most Americans Consider Easter a Religious Holiday, But Fewer Correctly 
Identify Its Meaning,” Barna Group, March 15, 2010, https://www.barna.com/research/most-americans- 
consider-easter-a-religious-holiday-but-fewer-correctly-identify-its-meaning/. 


'3 “Resurrection Did Not Happen, Say Quarter of Christians,” BBC News, April 9, 2017. 
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'4 Nicholas Kristof, “Reverend, You Say the Virgin Birth is a ‘Bizarre Claim?,’” New York Times, 
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includes a redefinition of resurrection in his list of reforms needed in the church.!° 
Certainly, these are more extreme examples and likely do not reflect the opinions of 
church members in my rural setting. Yet I can attest, through my work in credentialing 
bodies in the United Methodist Church, that belief in resurrection can no longer be 
assumed, even by clergy. 

I suspect the widespread problem is more subtle. People intellectually assent to 
the resurrection but do not live with any actual expectation of resurrection. The studies 
referenced here would not have identified people like this, because they would self- 
identify that they believe in resurrection. Yet they do not have an expectation of an actual 
or personal resurrection, and therefore that theology does not affect them. They have a 
theoretical theology of resurrection, but in practice fall in line with the theories that 
resurrection is more a metaphor, if not an outright misunderstanding of the gospel. 

Without a distinctive theology of resurrection, not much hope exists for the future. 
Death is seen as inevitable, final, and all-powerful. A theology of resurrection assures, 
both in the big picture and on a smaller scale, that God has the power to overcome death. 
This includes not just physical death, but the death and loss that comes with a changing 
community and church. For Christians who give intellectual assent to resurrection but 
have no expectation of resurrection, the losses that come through inevitable change are 
perceived as insurmountable. 

This in-practice lack of belief in resurrection is much harder to quantify, but 


asserts itself in some fundamentally unique and potentially damaging ways. As part of a 


'S John Shelby Spong, “A Call For a New Reformation,” Westar Institute, Volume 11-4, 
https://www.westarinstitute.org/resources/the-fourth-r/a-call-for-a-new-reformation/. 
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focus on stewardship, I found that sermons on legacy connected with members of the 
church. Similar sermons that emphasized resurrection rather than a legacy after death did 
not have the same impact. Families, when planning funeral services, want an assurance 
that their loved one is in a better place, but shy away from firm statements about the 
expectation of resurrection. Liturgy used at conference and district events tend to 
emphasize the death of Christ and often pass over resurrection completely. Congregants 
focus on the decline of the church and not on potential for new life or growth. Despair 
thrives without an expectation of resurrection. By definition, our expectation of 
resurrection brings hope, which is directly opposed to and destroys despair. 

The feeling of despair in the community connected with the lack of belief in 
resurrection creates the “crossroads” on community need, church need, and the spiritual 
journey of the pastor. My spiritual journey is one of resurrection overcoming despair, 
from the story of my great-grandfather, a widower, single father, and migrant worker who 
found resurrection in faith, to smaller examples, like resurrection as I transitioned out of 
the financial industry, resurrection in a tough appointment, the expectation of resurrection 
when faced with the despair of a broken foster care system. The crossroads comes 
together in a project that is designed to teach and develop a theology of resurrection, 
leading to an increase in hope in the church and the community. 

As I reflected upon the despair felt in my community, my own story of finding 
hope out of hopelessness, and the growing disbelief in resurrection, I began to center in 
on a project that sought to recapture an orthodox theology of resurrection to increase 
hope. Put more simply, if we truly believe in resurrection, we will have hope. My project 


began to form around this idea. 
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Project Development 


Any potential project aimed at this crossroads must then focus on building and 
encouraging a defined theology of resurrection. I began to the work of imagining a 
project that focused on recapturing an orthodox theology of resurrection. If my 
hypothesis was correct, recapturing that theology of resurrection would lead to an 
increase in hope. 

A point of clarification should be made. For the purposes of this project, the 
phrase “theology” of resurrection assumes an orthodox belief and expectation in physical 
resurrection. It rejects any notion that Christ’s resurrection is simply an image, metaphor, 
or symbol of existential rising. By definition, any belief in resurrection that does not 
include the expectation of future bodily resurrection is not considered a proper theology 
of resurrection for this project. 

Other factors were considered. There is a distrust in my context of “new projects.” 
Some of this is related to the sense of despair. Some is related to the episcopal structure 
of the United Methodist Church. It often seems as if we have a new “theme” or 
“program” at every annual conference that promises revival in our church. While the 
programs may contain good information, the perception in the local church is that each 
program is just a new project the bishop is pushing. Some of this is related to the pastor 
that preceded me. The perception is that he had a new project every quarter. He would 
encourage people to participate, they would invest, he would move on to a new project, 
and the previous one would fall apart. The foremost example was Project Spark, a 
program focused on forming small groups. Many in the church invested personally and 


financially in Project Spark, only for it to be abandoned shortly afterwards. Anytime a 
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new Bible study, small group, or program is introduced, it is immediately and negatively 
compared to Project Spark. In order to yield measurable, positive results, any potential 
project needed to be framed in a way that it is not seen as just a new pet project. 

While the primary concern is Kenton First United Methodist Church and the 
theology of resurrection, consideration was also given to a process that is transferrable. 
As stated previously, the problem of despair is fairly universal. A process that can be 
adapted and transferred to another setting can therefore have more of an impact on the 
church universal. Also, it is assumed in this project that a theology of resurrection is 
closely tied to other theological issues that are not clearly defined by most Christians (i.e. 
eschatology, mission, evangelism, and others). Therefore, if this process can also be 
adapted to address other issues in the church, it is again more useful that something 
which fits just this one hypothesis. 

The project idea began to center around a church-wide season of emphasis on the 
theology of resurrection. This included worship, small group curriculum, and Bible study 
for every group in the church. Many churches, including Kenton First United Methodist, 
already consciously and subconsciously focus seasons on particular topics such as 
stewardship or Advent. This would be an intentional season that focuses on the theology 
of resurrection. 

Worship would be the primary foci of the teaching portion, with liturgy, sermons, 
and music focused on the theology of resurrection. This would include the importance of 
theology in our lives, an orthodox theology of resurrection, the historical basis for the 


theology of resurrection, and the implications of resurrection on our lives as Christians. 
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Supplemental material would be developed for small groups, Sunday school 
classes, Bible studies, and other groups that meet in the church. This supplemental 
material would be tailored to each particular group and would invite participants to 
wrestle with the theology of resurrection in deeper ways. 

Surveys and interviews will be used, before and after this emphasis, to measure 
the impact of the theology of resurrection. Surveys and interviews will focus on the 
ability to define resurrection, the expectations of resurrection, and hope for the future of 
the church and the community. 

If my hypothesis was correct, after this project congregants would be able to 
define resurrection and articulate their expectations of resurrection both in the 
eschatological sense and in the near-term. This will lead directly to increased hope in the 
church and the community and a decrease in the feelings of despair. 

Without a theology of resurrection, the changes and losses in our communities 
can easily lead to despair. We live in a world of discontinuous change. Rural 
communities can be especially vulnerable to these feelings of loss, as the national 
population shifts from rural areas to urban areas. There may seem to be no hope for the 
future. A well-defined, orthodox, expected theology of resurrection places our hope back 
in Christ and gives us hope for a different and better future for our church, our 


community, and our world. 


CHAPTER TWO 


BIBLICAL FOUNDATIONS 


What is the foundation of Christian hope? When all else is torn away, on what 
basis can we build hope in the church? The hope of Christian faith is centered on the 
resurrection of Jesus Christ and the Christian expectation that we will join in Christ’s 
resurrection. 

If hope is centered in the resurrection of Jesus Christ, then despair, defined as a 
lack of hope, is incompatible with Christian faith. Christians should be people of 
unending hope. Yet casual observance shows that is not the case. Not only are Christians 
susceptible to acute despair, but also to chronic despair. As American culture shifts away 
from one that espoused faith, many church members see the decline in church attendance, 
church influence, and church finances. They look at what their church has lost from an 
idealized peak, and they have no hope for the future. Church members feel this is a 
permanent decline and nothing can be done. Although this feeling of hopelessness is not 
limited to rural churches, the shifting demographics of America opens up to new forms of 
despair that influence the church in rural communities. Rural communities, suffering 
from “brain drain,” declining populations, opioid abuse, and other visible forms of 
despair, see the declining church as one more factor in a never-ending decline of what 


was. 
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Christians should never lose hope if their hope is centered in the resurrection of 
Christ. But what happens when the resurrection is no longer considered a required part of 
Christian faith, or when resurrection is considered a piece of primitive, out-of-date 
theology? The denial of resurrection in the mainline church continues to grow. Perhaps 
worse than the outright denial of resurrection is the viewpoint of resurrection as nothing 
more than a metaphor. Resurrection becomes the answer to our existentialist anxiety but 
fails truly to provide hope against signs of decline all around us. 

John Shelby Spong argues that Jesus was not physically resurrected from the 
dead; rather, Jesus was able to “...transcend the barrier of death because he transcended 
the boundaries of self-consciousness and entered the timelessness of a universal 
consciousness.”! Spong centers his understanding of resurrection on the experience of a 
risen Jesus. This experience empowers us to “to live, to love, and to be.” In existential- 
influenced interpretations of resurrection, the resurrection of believers is not a 
resurrection over death, but a resurrection over earthly difficulties. Learning to forgive 
someone that has hurt you, for example, may be a resurrection. There is no expectation of 
an eschatological resurrection. 

We often view these issues as purely contemporary issues, born out of modern 
problems. But a denial of resurrection or viewing resurrection as a symbol is not a 
modern problem. Neither is it unique to our culture to lose hope because hope is not 


grounded in the resurrection of Christ and the resurrection of believers. 


' John Shelby Spong. Eternal Life: a New Vision: Beyond Religion, Beyond Theism, Beyond 
Heaven and Hell (New York, NY: Harper One), 173. 
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The Apostle Paul provides the argument in 1 Corinthians 15:12-19 that 


resurrection is core to the Christian faith. According to Paul, it is a cognitive dissonance 
to be a Christian and deny the resurrection of believers. Furthermore, our hope is not only 
in the things of this life, but in that resurrection of believers. 

Paul uses Hellenistic rhetoric to make his point. However, his point is not simply 
rhetorical. He uses a logical method to construct his argument. But to a Corinthian 
community founded in communal trauma, his arguments are not simple logic. They 
provide a basis of hope for the Corinthian church going forward. Throughout Christian 
history, this passage has shown how resurrection is vital and inseparable from the gospel 
message. It has provided the basis of hope for a future resurrection, and a future hope 
from which the present hope can be built. 

Over time, the same arguments and conflicts have arisen. Modern doubts over 
resurrection and its necessity to Christian faith are not new. Neither is the despair that 
undoubtedly will come once resurrection is doubted or diminished. But Paul’s argument 
continues to center hope in the resurrection of Jesus Christ, and our expectation, as 


Christians, to join in that resurrection. 


A Brief Word About Sociopolitical Context in 1 Corinthians 
1 Corinthians is considered to be an “undisputed” letter of Paul, dated between 52 


and 54 CE.* 1 Corinthians 5:94 mentions a previous letter, meaning 1 Corinthians would 


3 Laura S. Nasrallah, “1 Corinthians.” Fortress Commentary on the Bible: Two Volume Set, 
edited by Matthew J. M. Coomber, et al., Minneapolis, MN: Fortress Press, 2014, 427. 
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be the second letter written to the Corinthian church. Dates vary by scholar, but 1 
Corinthians is generally thought to be the third undisputed letter of Paul chronologically. 
Therefore, it reflects earlier Pauline thought. 

Corinth was destroyed by Roman forces in 146 BCE.° The Battle of Corinth 
ended the Achaean War and brought the nearly complete destruction of Corinth. Most of 
the men were executed while women and children were sold into slavery. Only a small 
portion of the population remained in the city after its destruction. Those that remained 
undoubtedly suffered the trauma not only of experiencing such great violence, but 
rebuilding a city with a devastated infrastructure. The city survived, but in a very 
diminished capacity, until it was resettled by Julius Caesar in 44 BCE.° Unlike other 
Roman colonies, which were largely founded by retired soldiers, Corinth was settled by 
displaced residents of Italy and former slaves. Groups of poor residents of Italy were 
forcibly resettled into the colony. This provided the double benefit of resettling Corinth 
and reducing the population of the poor around Rome. This resettlement was not 
voluntary. The city’s growing economic prospects created opportunities for its population 
and also attracted a merchant class. 

Corinth is strategically located in Greece. It is on the shoulder of the isthmus 
linking the rest of Greece to the Peloponese.’ It was more strategically defensible than 


the coastal towns. After the resettlement of the city, Corinth became a crossroads and a 


> Nasrallah, 428. 
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mixture of cultures and religions. Although there was a Jewish influence, the population 
would largely have been a gentile population. Corinth enjoyed special privileges as a 
Roman colony. Paul founded the Corinthian church around the year 50 CE. 

When Paul writes to the Corinthian church about resurrection, he is not writing to 
a church unfamiliar with suffering. Many in Corinth would be just a few generations 
removed from significant trauma. “Native” Corinthians would still be aware of the 
destruction of the city at the hands of the Roman army. “Displaced” Corinthians may 
only be one or two generations from forced resettlement at the hands of Rome. There is a 
good possibility that the Corinthians are experiencing what psychologist Franz Omar 
Fanon called “a collective trauma that will pass through generations.”* Even though the 
Corinthians to whom Paul was writing would not have experienced this trauma directly, 
these experiences would be part of their identity. 

These traumatic experiences undoubtedly influenced the culture of Corinth. 
Corinth had a reputation of a place where life was considered relatively cheap and where 
the wealthy unashamedly exploited the poor.? As Corinth developed as an important 
capital and training center, the colony provided opportunities for social and economic 
advancement that were rare in the first century. Unfortunately, it also provided the 
backdrop for exploitation and a stunning lack of hope for those on the wrong side of that 
advancement. 

Paul uses rhetorical tools to make the central argument of this pericope. This is 


not to suggest, however, that Paul’s argument is merely rhetoric. To people who, within 


8 Frantz Fanon, Toward the African Revolution, (New York, NY: Grove Press, 1964), 53. 
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just a few generations, experienced violent trauma at the hands of Rome, a discussion of 
resurrection would certainly not be simply a matter of conjecture or academic musing. 
For Paul, the concept of resurrection and hope is central to his understanding of the 
Gospel. For the Corinthians, hope and faith form a symbiotic relationship, where hope 


drives faith and faith drives hope. 


Rhetorical Strategy in the Arguments of Paul 

1 Corinthians 15 is often used in the modern church in the context of funeral and 
memorial services. Elements of this chapter are part of the United Methodist funeral 
liturgy.'° When read in this context, 1 Corinthians 15 is used to celebrate resurrection. 
Likewise, 1 Corinthians 15 appears in the lectionary on Easter in years B and C. In this 
context, the scripture is used to emphasize the belief in Christ’s resurrection. While both 
readings hold value in a pastoral setting, Paul’s intention is clearly something else. Paul 
approaches this passage in an argumentative state. 

There is no definitive proof that Paul studied rhetoric. 2 Corinthians 11:6 suggests 
that Paul did not have formal training in rhetoric. He displays, at the very least, an 
understanding of classical rhetoric.!! He was well-read in scripture, Jewish literature, and 
even non-Jewish sources. He frequently used rhetorical tools in writing. Paul is often 
assumed to have at least a basic understanding of Aristotelian rhetoric. Wegener offers a 


background in classical rhetoric and compares several scholarly commentaries that 


‘0 The United Methodist Book of Worship, (Nashville, TN: The United Methodist Publishing 
House, 1992), 139. 
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connect | Corinthians 15 to the classical rhetorical model. 1 Corinthians 15 is considered 
deliberative (persuasive) rhetoric. Wegener brings together the work of Aristotle, Cicero, 
and Quintilian to create a five-part model for classical rhetorical arguments. The six parts 
are the exordium (introduction), narratio (relating what led to the situation at hand), 
propositio (thesis), probatio (series of proofs), refutatio (refuting opponent’s arguments), 
and peroratio (conclusion).'” Unfortunately, there is no clear agreement as to which 
parts of 1 Corinthians 15 meet which parts of the classical rhetorical model. Different 
commentators have argued this pericope (verses 12-19) is the narratio, propositio, 
probatio, or refutatio. The differences are interpretive. Different commentators place 
Paul’s emphasis on different parts of chapter 15. As Paul’s thesis changes in the eyes of 
different commentators, so does the rhetorical role of verse 12. Different commentators 
make various arguments or assumptions outside of the text that influence this, such as 
assuming chapter 15 is separate from the rest of 1 Corinthians. Paul’s negative logic 
complicates this designation. The negative logic suggests this pericope is the refutatio. 
However, this may not be the most helpful categorization. 

If chapter 15 is viewed in its current position in 1 Corinthians, verse 12 acts as the 
propositio for all of chapter 15. This is Paul’s thesis statement. If we agree that verse 12 
acts as Paul’s thesis, then the rest of the pericope becomes the probatio. Paul argues with 
negative logic. Paul’s thesis is that belief in Christ’s resurrection necessitates belief in a 
resurrection of believers. The verses before verse 12 set up this thesis, and what comes 
after builds off this thesis. But Paul does not ultimately argue directly for a belief in 


resurrection. Instead, he argues that a denial of resurrection of believers is illogical. 
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Stated mathematically, Paul does not argue a; instead, Paul argues —(a) is irrational. The 
outcome is the same. But the rhetorical methods used for Paul’s argument are different. 
By using negative logic, Paul’s argument leads the Corinthians to draw the conclusion 
themselves. It is an intentional and effective rhetorical strategy. More detailed analysis 
will show how this rhetorical strategy allows Paul to move beyond simple logic to create 
something more persuasive. 

Heil argues that verse 32b creates an unspoken expectation that sets up Paul’s 
rhetorical argument.'* “Let us eat and drink, for tomorrow we die” is a reference to 
Isaiah 22:13. Paul does not identify it as a reference to scripture, much less a reference to 
Isaiah. Heil argues that since Paul does not identify this reference for what is assumed to 
be a largely gentile audience, this is a statement with which the audience would already 
be familiar. Heil argues this is a slogan in the Roman world. The audience’s expectation 
of this type of slogan, contrasted with Paul’s thesis focused on a resurrection of believers, 
creates a rhetorical tension that drives Paul’s argument. In a gentile-heavy city such as 
Corinth, this hedonistic philosophy clashes with an expectation of resurrection. If Corinth 
suffers from “collective trauma” based on the violent resettling, we can see how this 
philosophy would appeal. Life is short; make the most of it. By talking about an existence 
beyond the immediate, Paul uses the unexpected to drive the Corinthians to a different 
conclusion about the possibilities of the resurrection of believers. 

Paul writes this passage using a chiastic structure. Chiastic structures are not 


uncommon in the Bible or specific to Paul’s writing. This structure works as another 


'3 John Paul Heil, The Rhetorical Role of Scripture in I Corinthians, (Atlanta, GA: Society of 
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effective rhetorical device and is also intended to be a mnemonic device to drive home 
the point. The basic structure of A, B, B’, A’ applies here. Paul’s argument can be 
paraphrased in such a way as to demonstrate this structure. Paul’s thesis provides the A 
(v. 12): there is a resurrection of the dead. He connects this to B (v. 13): faith is 
dependent on Christ’s resurrection. He then takes this to B’ (v. 14-17): without Christ’s 
resurrection, our belief is in vain. Finally, he connects this to A’ (v. 18-19): we are to be 


pitied unless we also believe in the resurrection of believers. 


What is the Problem Paul is Addressing? 

Paul’s use of deliberative rhetoric suggests that Paul is arguing against a belief 
held by at least some of the Corinthian church. Paul’s use of the phrase “some of you 
say” in verse 12 lends credence to this suggestion. It is not clear exactly what this belief 
was. Assumptions are made based on Paul’s rhetorical argument. Since the argument is 
based on a common belief of Christ’s resurrection, one can assume that Christ’s 
resurrection from the dead is not disputed. Rather, it is the resurrection of believers that is 
under dispute. 

Resurrection doubt was not an invention of the post-Enlightenment era.'!* The 
Sadducees did not believe in any sort of resurrection. Greek and Roman views ranged 
from a complete disbelief in resurrection, to an intellectual allowance that a resurrection 
may happen in an isolated, miraculous event.!> It is possible that the largely gentile 


audience in Corinth would assent that Jesus’ resurrection was one such isolated, 


'4 Tbrim Alfred, The Mystery Mission of Salvation in Christ Jesus: Birth, Mission, Death, and 
Resurrection. (Bloomington, IN: Authorhouse, 2017), 220. 
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miraculous event. That assent could be made without the corresponding belief in the 
resurrection of believers. Paul argues that believing in Christ’s resurrection without 
believing in the resurrection of believers is not only illogical, but completely contrary to 
the Gospel message. 

Paul, as a former Pharisee, brings a Jewish influenced eschatological viewpoint to 
faith.'© The Corinthians would likely be influenced by Hellenistic-Roman apocalyptical 
views. Those two viewpoints have very different eschatological expectations. Even a 
term such as “resurrection” would not have the same meaning in a Jewish apocalyptic 
perspective and a Hellenistic-Roman apocalyptic perspective. Paul frames resurrection 
within his own culture’s expectations and away from the expectations of the Corinthian 
church. 

Wedderburn offers both an overview of typical conclusions about the Corinthian 
view from other interpreters as well as his own theory.!’ According to Wedderburn, 
many interpreters argue that either the group of resurrection deniers was a small group 
isolated from the rest of the Corinthian church, or that Paul misrepresented the viewpoint 
of the Corinthians. Wedderburn rejects these interpretations, although he argues that part 
of the problem is the misunderstanding between Paul, as a Pharisee, and Hellenistic 
gentiles. Wedderburn contends that the Corinthians believed in a resurrection that 
separated the soul from the body. According the Wedderburn, the Corinthians believed in 


a spiritual, not physical, resurrection. 


‘© Richard. A Horsley, “1 Corinthians,” Abingdon New Testament Commentaries, vol. 7, edited 
by Victor Paul Furnish, Nashville, TN: Abingdon Press, 2005, 197. 


'7 A.J. M. Wedderburn, “The Problem of the Denial of the Resurrection in 1 Corinthians 15,” 
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Paul emphasizes bodily resurrection later in the chapter, after this pericope. Could 
a belief in a spiritual, but not bodily resurrection be what Paul is refuting? Perhaps. 
While Paul emphasizes bodily resurrection later in the chapter, it would be an 
oversimplification to reduce all of Paul’s arguments in chapter 15 to a focus on bodily 
versus spiritual resurrection. It is more plausible that Paul is refuting several 
misconceptions about resurrection in the Corinthian church. 

Martinus de Boer offers another theory to explain Corinthian resurrection 
beliefs.'® This theory has been raised by other commentators. De Boer argues that the 
Corinthians, inspired by Gnostic beliefs in Greek society, believed the resurrection 
already happened. In baptism, Christians participated in the death and resurrection of 
Christ. Therefore, the resurrection already occurred. Death would provide a freeing of the 
eternal spirit, separate of the body. This would explain why Corinthians baptized those 
that were dead. In baptism, even after death, their spirit may still participate in the 
resurrection of Jesus and be freed from the material. 

It is impossible to recreate fully and evaluate the Corinthian beliefs based solely 
on Paul’s refutation of those beliefs. Each theory by itself fails to account adequately for 
all of Paul’s arguments. However, this analysis will assume that Paul accurately 
represented the Corinthian viewpoint, and that the Corinthians rejected a resurrection of 
believers. The exact beliefs of the Corinthians may be undetermined, but Paul’s 


arguments can still be fairly evaluated. 


'8 Martinus C. De Boer, The Defeat of Death, (Sheffield, UK: Sheffield Academic Press, 1988), 
96. 
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Chapter 15 and the Larger Arguments of 1 Corinthians 


Traditionally, some commentators have theorized that 1 Corinthians 15 was part 
of a lost letter to the Corinthian church and was a later addendum to 1 Corinthians.'? 
Much of this theory rests on the sudden change of topics to resurrection. However, there 
is no proof that this is a later addition. As it stands currently, this chapter provides a 
climax to all that has come before. That being said, this chapter definitely stands out from 
the rest of the letter. 

The Chapter begins with Paul’s reminder that the gospel message is consistent 
with what he has been passed down. Verses 3 and 4 provides an early creedal statement: 
“that Christ died for our sins in accordance with the scriptures, and that he was buried, 
and that he was raised on the third day in accordance with the scriptures,...”"» Paul then 
makes a factual argument for the resurrection, based on eyewitness accounts. Paul 
includes himself as a witness and testifies to his worthiness as a witness by emphasizing 
his unworthiness as an apostle. 

This pericope provides the core rhetorical and rational argument for resurrection. 
It provides an enclosed argument that belief in resurrection, including resurrection of all 
believers, is core to and cannot be separated from, the gospel message. As Luther will 
later argue, this pericope defines how resurrection is a central tenant of Christian faith. 
This argument is further the baseline for Christian hope. Everything else builds from this 
basic argument. 

After the pericope, Paul handles the logical consequences of a belief in 


resurrection. He addresses the resurrection of Christ overcoming the death brought by 
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Adam. Paul addresses issues relating to bodily resurrection. These arguments assume the 
acceptance of his argument in verses 12-19. This pericope, therefore, serves as the 
bottleneck of the passage. What comes before leads to Paul’s argument in these seven 


verses. Everything after depends on these verses. 


Futility of Resurrection Denial 

Paul begins chapter 15 with a reminder of the consistency of the resurrection 
message. He then follows by an appeal to the many witnesses of the resurrection. Paul 
includes himself as a witness and makes claims about his authority as an apostle. This 
leads into the first verse in this pericope. 

“Now if Christ is proclaimed as raised from the dead, how can some of you say 
there is no resurrection of the dead?” Paul uses a variation of the reductio ad absurdum 
logical argument. Consistent with this logical model, Paul reduces the Corinthian belief 
down to its most basic principle: that there is no resurrection. He then makes 
propositions based on that principle, and argues that the resulting conclusion of that 
principle is absurd. 

For Paul’s argument to be properly evaluated in its historical context, it must first 
be determined whether Paul’s reduction is a valid representation of the Corinthians’ 
beliefs. That is a complicated question. As previously stated, it is unclear exactly what 
the Corinthians believed. Further complicating the matter is the unique word choices Paul 
uses to make his argument. 

In verse 12, and throughout this passage, Paul uses the Greek word nekros to refer 


to the dead. Nekros is often used to refer literally to a corpse. Paul’s preferred verb for 
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death, koimad, more literally means, “to fall asleep.””° Paul intersperses this verb 
throughout this argument (verses 18 and 20, for example). This opens up conflict 
between Paul’s references to physical death, as in a corpse, and his preferred euphemism 
of falling asleep. 

This opens some intriguing possibilities. Could the Corinthians be interpreting 
resurrection as a spiritual reality, separate from physical reality? Certainly, there is 
precedent in Greek and even Jewish thought. Plato famously remarked in his play-on- 
words, “The soma is the séma of the psyché,” or more literally, “The body is the prison of 
the mind.” It is assumed the Corinthian audience is largely gentile. It is not difficult to 
imagine how a gentile audience with this philosophical influence could interpret stories 
of Jesus’ resurrection to be consistent with their viewpoint of an immortal soul separate 
from a mortal body. First Corinthians, as a whole letter, provides Paul, the outsider to 
Corinthian culture, the opportunity to remark and correct how the culture of Corinth has 
separated itself from the gospel message. Paul could be attempting the same thing here. 
By using the noun nekros with the verb koimad, Paul may be using this argument to 
disprove any belief that separates the mortal body from the immortal soul. When Paul 
refers to resurrection, he refers to a bodily resurrection. The soul and body are not 
separated in resurrection. 

Paul moves from this opening reduction of Corinthian belief to his first 
proposition in verse 13: “If there is no resurrection of the dead, then Christ has not been 


raised.””! Is this first proposition logical based on the reduction of the Corinthians’ 
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beliefs? This can be questioned. Paul addresses resurrection as an “all or nothing” 
possibility. Either all resurrection is possible or no resurrection is possible. But this may 
not be consistent with Corinthian thought. 

A common misconception is that a pre-enlightenment audience would be 
superstitious and would easily believe in something like resurrection.” However, 
resurrection sightings were not any more common for the Corinthians than they are 
today. Most Corinthians would doubt resurrection stories, just like they would in modern 
times. They may, however, have believed in isolated, miraculous events.”* If that is the 
case, then a denial of general resurrection may not necessarily equate to a denial of Jesus’ 
resurrection. They could believe intellectually that Jesus, as the Messiah, could achieve 
resurrection, while they, as believers, would still physically and permanently die. This 
could fit a Gentile worldview, although Jews would already have a notion of general 
resurrection. Yet for Paul, these two beliefs cannot be separated. If one denies the 
resurrection of believers based on the idea that resurrection is unrealistic, then one denies 
the resurrection of Christ as well. Paul will not separate the two issues. 

Paul then continues to his next proposition: “‘and if Christ has not been raised, 
then our proclamation has been in vain and your faith has been in vain.” This forms the 
beginning of Paul’s conclusion that doubting the resurrection leads to an untenable 
position. He makes this argument twice, with slight variations. If Christ’s resurrection is 


not believed, then the proclamation of all Christians is in vain. Paul uses kerygma, which 
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is translated as “proclamation.” Kérygma is often used to refer to the core of the church’s 
belief about Jesus. For example, the added ending to Mark (Mk 16:8) refers to the 
“sacred and imperishable proclamation (kérygma) of eternal salvation.” Paul argues that 
the core of the gospel message rests on the resurrection of Jesus, and therefore, the 
resurrection of believers. Under attack here is not just the theology of resurrection, but all 
that Paul and the apostles teach. Further, if the apostle’s message is in vain, then the faith 
of the Corinthians is in vain (kenos, literally meaning “empty).”” Paul expounds on the 
Corinthian faith in the second variation of this theme. 

In this chapter, Paul does not provide a full explanation of the gospel message as 
he does in other letters. However, Paul quotes what is often considered to be a pre- 
Pauline creedal statement in | Corinthians 15:3-4: “that Christ died for our sins in 
accordance with the scriptures, and that he was buried, and that he was raised on the third 
day in accordance with the scriptures,...”?+ While the kerygma that Paul refers to is not 
clearly defined in this chapter, it is likely the Corinthian readers would be drawn back to 
this creedal statement as summarizing the basic Christian tenants. Once again, Paul 
emphasizes that resurrection is a central tenant of faith, and faith cannot be conceived 
without resurrection. 

Verse 14 ties directly back to verses 10 and 11. The Greek emphasizes these 
connections more clearly than the English translations. The “vanity” of both proclamation 
and faith in verse 14 is tied to the “vanity” of God’s grace in verse 10 (all three instances 
use “kenos’’). In an English reading, because of the way | Corinthians is often structured, 


“vain” in verse 10 is seemingly connected to “vain” in verse 2 (“unless you have come to 
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believe in vain’). However, the adverb used I verse 2 is ektos. As previously connected, 
the proclamation of verse 14 (kérygma) connects to the proclaiming (kéryss6) of Paul and 
the apostles. Paul connects his own conversion to the resurrection of Jesus. 

Paul draws to the conclusion of his first absurdum: if Christ is not raised from the 
dead, then the apostles are guilty of “misrepresenting” God. The NRSV translation may 
not be strong enough to echo Paul’s point. The NRSV translates pseudomartys as 
“misrepresenting” God. “Misrepresenting” suggests the possibility of an innocent 
mistake. That does not seem to be Paul’s intention. This word is used in Matthew 26:20 
to refer to those that made false testimony against Christ in his trial before the chief 
priests and council. This is beyond an innocent misunderstanding and closer to a lie. The 
apostles have provided witness that God raised Christ from the dead. If resurrection is not 
possible, the apostles have provided false witness against God. 

Paul then offers a short connection back to verse 12 to tie together the first absurd 
claim. If we do not believe in resurrection, then the apostles are lying about God. Once 
again, Paul holds together the resurrection of Christ and the resurrection of believers as 
being inseparable. 

Paul then moves to the second absurd claim: the faith of the Corinthians is empty. 
In verse 17, Paul concludes that if resurrection is denied, then the Corinthians are still lost 
in sin. Paul directly ties this back to a creed shared early in verse 3: “For I handed on to 
you as of first importance what I in turn had received: that Christ died for our sins in 
accordance with the scriptures, and that he was buried, and that he was raised on the third 


day in accordance with the scriptures.” Paul argues that a rejection of the second part of 
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the creed rejects also the first part. If Christ was not raised from the dead, then there has 
not been an atonement for the sins of the Corinthians. The Corinthians are still lost in sin. 

Paul draws a second conclusion at this point. If we are still lost in sin, then those 
that have died in Christ have perished. Here, Paul uses his preferred euphemism koimao. 
This rejects the separation of bodily and spiritual resurrection. Those that have “fallen 
asleep” have truly perished. There is not a future immortality of the soul waiting. 
Hellenistic philosophies often taught a sense of dualism where the physical and spiritual 
were separated. The physical was seen as inferior. A duality where the soul was 
preserved after the body died would likely fit well with a Hellenistic audience such as the 
Corinthians. But Paul rejects this notion. In verse 29 Paul addresses the issue of baptizing 
on behalf of the dead. There is a great deal of interpretive variance as to the exact action 
to which Paul is referring.” However, 1 Cor 1:12-17, combined with this passage, 
suggests there may have been a ritual to baptize someone vicariously through another. 
This action would likely be intended to make up for someone who had died without first 
being baptized. Paul does not condemn this practice, but rather uses this established 
practice to further prove his point. This concern for those who have died but are not 
baptized shows that the Corinthians are already concerned about what happens to their 
dead in some sort of understood afterlife. 

This verse ties to 1 Thessalonians 4:13-14: “But we do not want you to be 
uninformed, brothers and sisters, about those who have died, so that you may not grieve 


as others do who have no hope. For since we believe that Jesus died and rose again, even 
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so, through Jesus, God will bring with him those who have died.” Paul addresses the 
same issue here in | Thessalonians, although from a perspective of reassurance, not 
rhetoric. In 1 Thessalonians Paul uses the euphemism koimao for death. The fear for both 
the Corinthians and the Thessalonians was the same: they both feared that loved ones 
who died before the Parousia (the return of Christ) were lost. The Corinthians, perhaps 
only believing in the resurrection of Christ and not the resurrection of believers, would 
understandably be worried. When Christ returned in the Parousia, all those that had 
previously died would be lost. In 1 Thessalonians, Paul seeks to calm the anxiety of the 
church. In 1 Corinthians, Paul uses the anxiety to make a rhetorical point.”° 

Paul ultimately concludes his reductio ad absurdum argument in verse 19. If the 
hope of the Corinthians is only in this life, then they are to be pitied. This acts as a 
conclusion to Paul’s argument. If we deny resurrection of the body, we deny all 
resurrection. That means that the apostles are liars, and the Corinthians are lost in sin and 
their treasured dead are lost (two untenable conclusions for the Corinthians). Therefore, 


they are to be pitied, if their hope is only in this life. 


Logic vs. Rhetoric 
A reductio ad absurdum argument by itself only works if the logic is sound. If the 
logical conclusions or beginning premises are themselves faulty, reductio ad absurdum 
becomes a logical fallacy. Paul’s use of this argument is dependent on the accuracy of his 


reductive argument, and the logic of his propositions. 


76 Andrew B. Spurgeon, J Corinthians: An Exegetical and Contextual Commentary, India 
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The accuracy of his reductive statement is difficult to determine, as previously 
mentioned. The Corinthian positions cannot be constructed and verified with complete 
accuracy. At best, they can be guessed from Paul’s statements and study of greater 
Hellenistic culture. Most modern commentators assume the Corinthians believed in the 
resurrection of Jesus, but not a resurrection of believers. 

Therefore, Paul’s argument from a logical perspective must be evaluated by the 
logical flow of his propositions. This is where Paul’s argument falters from a purely 
logical standpoint. The logical proposition in question comes in verse 13. If the 
Corinthians deny resurrection of believers, do they also need to logically deny the 
resurrection of Christ? Can these two resurrections be separated? From a purely logical 
standpoint, these two beliefs are not necessarily correlated. One can believe in the 
resurrection of Jesus, as a divine figure, without necessarily believing in a resurrection of 
believers. It could be argued that belief in Christ’s resurrection emerged from an earlier 
belief in resurrection. Still, one could logically believe in resurrection of Christ without 
general resurrection and vice versa. Historically, theologians have argued that the two 
must be connected theologically. But that cannot be proven using only logic. From a 
purely logical perspective, Paul fails to make a flawless reductio ad absurdum argument. 

However, this is where Paul’s assumed understanding of Greek rhetoric must be 
considered. Paul is using deliberative (persuasive) rather than forensic rhetoric.*” The 
goal of forensic rhetoric is to provide proof. If Paul was arguing strictly from a forensic 
perspective, a gap in logic would derail his argument. Paul is arguing from a deliberative 


perspective. Therefore, his argument does not need perfect logic. Rather, by arguing the 
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negative, Paul invites the listener to choose the belief. His argument is then that believing 
in resurrection is vastly preferable to doubt in resurrection. He argues one alternative over 
the other, and allows the listener to choose, even though Paul makes an obvious appeal to 
one side. Paul is not trying to argue that reason alone is enough to believe in the 
resurrection of believers. Paul is arguing that a faith without the belief in the resurrection 
of believers is worthless. It is a subtle, yet vastly important difference. 

Paul’s argument here is similar in rhetorical reasoning to Pascal’s wager. Pascal’s 
wager has been misinterpreted as a purely rational argument for belief in God, centered in 
personal incentives.?* However, as a purely rational argument, Pascal’s wager fails to 
fully convince. That was not Pascal’s intention. Rather, Pascal’s wager provides rational 
reasoning for faith, which is ultimately a decision of will. 

In a similar way, Paul’s argument fails as a purely logical practice. Yet it was not 
Paul’s intention to provide a purely intellectual and logic argument for resurrection. Paul 
provides a rhetorical argument, using logic, that the rational and best choice is a belief in 
the resurrection of the body. This argument works within the larger framework of 1 
Corinthians. As the first part of the chapter provides the physical evidence of the 


resurrection, through witnesses, this pericope provides the rational argument. 


8 Earl Allyson P. Valdez, “Clarifying Pascal’s Wager: Charity as Decided.” Budhi 18, 2 (2014): 
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Barth AND Bultmann: Resurrection as Present or Future 


Does Paul’s rhetoric stand up to modern interpretation? Does Paul’s rhetoric 
convince modern readers of the resurrection of believers and provide hope in the 
resurrection? Modern commentators often focus on two related issues: first, what 
exactly is meant by resurrection; and second, has this resurrection has already occurred or 
is an expectation of a future event? Karl Barth and Rudolph Bultmann represent two 
extremes of interpretation of this passage.”’ Their differing interpretations lead to very 
distinctive interpretations of verse 19. 

Barth sees resurrection as a purely future event. Resurrection is an eschatological 
event, separated from the present life by death and krisis Gudgment). Barth rejects any 
sense of duality separating life into pre-resurrection and post-resurrection. But for Barth, 
verse 19 places our hope entirely in something beyond this life. The hope for resurrection 
is purely a future event after death and judgment. This expectation of the future event 
creates hope and faith today. 

Bultmann, in response, places hope in resurrection as a present event.” 
Bultmann’s goal of demythologizing the New Testament stands in contrast to Barth’s 
completely future resurrection. For Bultmann, resurrection happens in the present life. 
When one receives salvation, one lives into another life. Since Christ is already risen, our 


resurrection is a present reality. 


° Claudia Janssen, “Bodily Resurrection (1 Cor. 15)?: The Discussion of the Resurrection in Karl 
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This has been expanded in other theological circles. Janssen, arguing from a 
feminist theological perspective, argues that resurrection occurs any time we rise above 
death in our daily lives. She is arguing for an existentialist death and resurrection. 

Herbert Braun, in response to both Barth and Bultmann, argues that Paul’s focus 
in this pericope centers on faith as a response rather than experience.*! According to this 
viewpoint, the Corinthians saw the experience of the forgiveness of sins as faith. This is 
an anthropological focus. Braun argues that there is an implied distinction between the 
fides qua creditur (the act of believing) and the fides quae creditur (that which is 
believed). Paul is arguing that faith is a response to the resurrection of Jesus, not the 
experience of the forgiveness of sins, grounded in the event of Christ’s resurrection. 
While this may seem like a minor distinction, this changes the focus to one of 
Christology, not anthropology. That distinction may also come into play as current belief 
in resurrection is evaluated. 

The logical question is, when Paul writes about resurrection and eternal life, was 
he looking at some sort of present reality or future reality? Bultmann criticized Barth for 
not doing proper exegesis of s6ma, which is translated as body (such as in v. 35).*” 
Examination of some of Paul’s other terms can shed some interpretive light. 

Paul’s use of nekros has already been examined. Nekros refers quite literally to a 
corpse. Is it possible that nekros refers to a type of death that allows for Bultmann’s 


interpretation? It is difficult to argue this. Nekros is used to describe a literal dead body 


3! Hendrikus Boers, “Apocalyptic Eschatology in 1 Corinthians 15,” Interpretation 21, 1 (1967): 
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and not a state of spiritual death. The closest use to this meaning comes in John 5:25: 
“Very truly, I tell you, the hour is coming, and is now here, when the dead (nekros) will 
hear the voice of the Son of God, and those who hear will live.” Even in this passage, 
nekros \ends to more literal interpretation as a physically dead body. The choice of 
nekros would seem to favor Barth, or a variation of his opinion. 

What about life? Does the life that Paul speaks about in verse 19 indicate a 
present or future reality? This investigation is more favorable to Bultmann. Z6é is the 
Greek term Paul uses in verse 19. This word can refer to eternal life as a future reality, 
but that is not the only use of z6é. Romans 6:4 reads, “Therefore we have been buried 
with him by baptism into death, so that, just as Christ was raised from the dead by the 
glory of the Father, so we too might walk in newness of life.” This would suggest life 
can refer to a future or present reality. 

There is another word worth examining as the question of “future or present 
resurrection” is considered. Verse 19 also includes the word “only” (monos). Paul 
criticizes hope in this life only. Monos is interpreted in a variety of ways, including 
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“only,” “alone,” and “apart.” Monos evokes exclusivity. Paul is criticizing hope 
exclusively in this life. 

Neither Barth nor Bultmann rested their theology on | Corinthians 15. Evaluation 
of their interpretation of this passage does not embrace their full theological viewpoints. 
Yet Paul’s use of nekros and emphasis on physical resurrection does not fit Bultmann’s 
theory of a realized resurrection in this life. In fairness, Bultmann’s theory of 


demythologizing the Bible is a theological argument not reliant completely on Biblical 


exegesis. Close examination of the Greek shows Paul intends a physical resurrection after 
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death to be the source of hope. However, Barth’s view of resurrection as a completely 
future event may not be completely substantiated either, at least as far as using that 
resurrection as the basis of Christian hope. Paul’s use of monos suggests that hope is 
found both in future resurrection and in a current situation. Barth argued that the future 
event creates hope today. But Paul is not completely focused on the future event. Placing 
resurrection as a completely future event without expectation today does not seem to be 


Paul’s intention either. 


Pre-Modern Interpretation 

Resurrection doubt is certainly as old as faith itself. If that were not so, why 
would Paul write this passage? Yet modern interpretation (post-Enlightenment), as 
demonstrated by Bultmann, often leans toward doubt in resurrection. Janssen, for 
example, in creating a feminist theology of resurrection, does not even consider 
resurrection as an actual event. It is a metaphorical, existentialist event. This is one of the 
basic assumptions from which she starts. To Janssen and other theologians like her, the 
resurrection as an actual event is assumed to be impossible from the beginning, leading 
only to interpretations that provide another explanation for resurrection. It is worthwhile 
to consider pre-modern interpretations of this passage. 

John Chrysostom (347-407 CE) offered two homilies on 1 Corinthians 15.*° 
Chrysostom deliberately refuted Manichaeism, which taught a spiritual resurrection over 


the power of sin, not a physical resurrection. Chrysostom fervently believed in a physical, 
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bodily resurrection of believers. Christ was physically resurrected. All other human 


beings share in this privilege. Chrysostom theorized an oikonomia (economy) of 
resurrection, which included a stratification of resurrected sinners and saints. 

Martin Luther preached on 1 Corinthians 15 in 1533.*4 Luther’s sermons 
demonstrate that denial of the resurrection is not a modern problem. Luther condemned 
the Roman Catholic Church for resurrection denial among clergy. “Pope, cardinals, and 
other great men, especially in Italy, are also fine, wise, intelligent, and learned people; yet 
if three could be found who believed this article, we should say that these were many.”*> 
Luther does not believe that Paul’s argument in this pericope is convincing for 
nonbelievers. For Christians, Paul’s argument provides definitive proof. Luther dedicates 
barely a paragraph in his sermons to historical proof of resurrection. Luther argues for a 
full scriptural acceptance, including the resurrection. Belief in the resurrection of both 
Jesus and believers is the chief article of Christian belief. Further, Luther argues that 
resurrection is part of the nature of God. Luther also centers his arguments on 
Anfechtung, a term that is difficult to translate.*° Anfechtung refers to the trials, 
temptations, sufferings, and afflictions experienced by Christians as a result of Satan’s 
influence. It is the core of common Christian experience. For Luther, Paul’s words that 


Christians are to be “pitied” if resurrection is not true centers on the concept of 
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Anfechtung. Christians should be pitied if they experience this without the promise of 


resurrection. 

For Luther, resurrection becomes a past, present, and future reality. The act of 
Christ’s resurrection is a past event. Resurrection of believers is a future event, revealed 
in the nature of God from the beginning (also making it a past event). As Christians 
overcome the Anfechtung in the present, resurrection becomes a present reality.*” 
Resurrection is past, present, and future, depending on the perspective of who is 
proclaiming resurrection. 

John Calvin’s commentaries provide a similar rejection of resurrection as only a 
present reality in salvation. Calvin believes verse 19 demonstrates the Corinthians had 
been taken in by “...some misleading and fanciful notion of a symbolic resurrection, ..”>° 
Calvin rejected any thought of an immortal soul that lives on, or a metaphorical 
resurrection. Calvin argued that the soul did not reach its completion until it was reunited 
with a physical body in the resurrection on the Day of Judgement. Further, Calvin argued, 
as Paul did, that the resurrection of Christ could not be separated from the resurrection of 
believers.*” Christ was resurrected so that believers could be resurrected. To believe in 
only Christ’s resurrection would be to believe in a resurrection without purpose. Calvin, 
like Barth after him, saw resurrection as a purely future event. Hope for Christians rested 


entirely on the fulfillment of that hope at the end of time. 


37 Scaer, “Luther,” 222. 


38 John Calvin, The first Epistle of Paul the Apostle to the Corinthians, tr. John W. Frasier, (Grand 
Rapids, MI: Eerdmans Publishing Company, 1960), 321. 


39 Calvin, 319. 


a3 
The pre-modern interpretations demonstrate that symbolic and metaphorical 


interpretations of resurrection have been ever-present. Bultmann may be the modern 
authority for a demythologized theology of resurrection, but others argued similar 
positions before him. Chrysostom and Calvin both spoke against similar theories. 
Traditionally, this pericope is seen as vital proof of a resurrection of believers, tied 
directly to Christ’s resurrection. This is a future hope for a future resurrection, but one 


that brings hope in the present time. 


Counteracting Despair in Today’s Church 

Memories are sometimes seared into your brain. Even though I am several years 
removed from that moment, I can still remember the layout of the room. I remember who 
was speaking. But most importantly, I remember the question raised. Is belief in 
resurrection a requirement for a pastor? I was serving in a credentialing body of a 
mainline denomination. In our credentialing decisions, this issue became relevant. Is 
belief in the resurrection a required belief of the Christian faith? 

Meanwhile, a sense of chronic despair overwhelms many communities and 
churches. The church I serve used to be the biggest church in the county. It was the place 
to “be seen.” But as nearby population declines and the church has faced various 
troubles, membership and attendance have declined. The community around us seems to 
be in decline. The denomination to which we belong faces an uncertain future. As I write 
this, a global pandemic threatens our way of life. The church has found hope in its size, 
its status, its stability, and other similar factors in the past. When those are under threat, 


where does hope lie? 
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It is not a coincidence that these two conversations take place simultaneously. As 
we wonder if resurrection is really an important doctrine, we simultaneously grasp for 
new forms of hope to fight despair. 

Paul provided a grounding for Christian hope in the belief of the resurrection. 
This belief was not just in the resurrection of Jesus, as the Son of God, but in the belief 
that Christ’s resurrection guaranteed a resurrection of believers. Paul writes this passage 
to a Corinthian church that had experienced extreme trauma and despair. While Paul uses 
rhetoric, this argument was not merely intellectual. 

Further, this pericope has demonstrated its ability to create hope. Paul’s next letter 
to the Corinthians does not directly address this issue again. One can assume that Paul’s 
rhetoric was effective. Further, Christian leaders from John Chrysostom, Martin Luther, 
John Calvin, and others continue to find hope in their contexts from Paul’s argument. 

In this context, this pericope fulfills three key purposes. First, it provides a 
foundation on which hope can be built. It grounds hope in the resurrection of Jesus 
Christ, which is then shared in a resurrection of believers. This hope is grounded in the 
salvific activity of Jesus Christ, and is unrelated to context and circumstances. Therefore, 
no matter what may be happening in a particular church or community context, this may 
still be the most basic foundation of hope. Hope for a particular context can then be built 
from this foundation. 

Second, this pericope ties faith directly to an orthodox theology of resurrection. 
Paul’s passage provides a compelling rhetorical argument that faith in God and disbelief 
in resurrection create a cognitive dissonance. Christians that attempt to root their faith in 


metaphorical resurrection, or an outright denial of resurrection, are truly the ones to be 
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pitied. Paul outright rejects a “Christian” faith that holds no belief in Christ’s resurrection 


or no expectation of the resurrection of believers. This pericope provides a foundation of 
hope built off belief in resurrection. 

Third, this passage and its historical interpretation, provide a counter to illusory 
bias that we are more enlightened than previous generations. This bias lends itself to the 
conclusions that our problems are unique and the Bible does not address our issues. But 
the context and historical interpretation of Paul’s argument show a very different issue. 
The Corinthians experienced great trauma and were likely not strangers to despair. 
Resurrection doubt existed in the Corinthian church, and in the context of interpreters 
since. While the problems in the current context may show some unique features, the core 
problem, i.e. the need for a foundation of hope that is not dependent on present 
circumstances, is universal. 

A sense of chronic despair (the feeling that the church/world is in decline without 
any hope of getting better) threatens the future of the church. Paul’s rhetorical argument 
in | Corinthians 15:12-19 provides a basis for Christian hope from which an antidote to 
despair can be created. Hope is centered in the resurrection of Jesus Christ, and our 
expectation to join in that resurrection. Despite what may happen, the church is not to be 


pitied, because this hope cannot be destroyed. 


CHAPTER THREE 


HISTORICAL FOUNDATIONS 


Peter Mehl, in his article examining S¢ren Kierkegaard’s argument for God, 
postulates that most examinations of Kierkegaard in larger philosophical textbooks are 
woefully one-sided and inaccurate.' Kierkegaard is often defined by his philosophical 
successors. He is closely associated with Nietzche and Bultmann, even though 
Kierkegaard himself may not appreciate or agree with such assessments.” John Wolverton 
details a conversation between Howard Johnson and Franklin Roosevelt wherein Johnson 
explained how Kierkegaard’s philosophy led to Nazism.? Kierkegaard’s association with 
these later successors and identification as one of the fathers of existentialism suggest 
that Kierkegaard’s own philosophy doubts and tears down faith. 

While Kierkegaard was critical of the church, he also wrote from a perspective of 
deep faith. He saw anxiety and despair as the primary problems of his time, and faith as 


the solution to both. Kierkegaard published The Sickness Unto Death in 1849. Its 


' Peter J. Mehl, "Despair's Demand: An Appraisal of Kierkegaard's Argument for God." 
International Journal for Philosophy of Religion 32, no. 3 (1992): 167, Accessed May 15, 2020, 
www.jstor.org/stable/40022608. 


Charles Lewis, "Kierkegaard, Nietzsche, and the Faith of Our Fathers." International Journal for 
Philosophy of Religion 20, no. 1 (1986): 3, Accessed May 15, 2020, www.jstor.org/stable/40023509. 
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Kierkegaard." Anglican and Episcopal History 80, no. 1 (2011): 1-3,. Accessed May 15, 2020, 
www.jstor.org/stable/42612655. 
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influence can still be felt in modern theology. His focus on experience as the basis for 


despair helped inspire existentialist thought and theology. Kierkegaard attempted to 
tackle the problem of despair not simply from an abstract philosophical viewpoint, but 
from a psychological, ethical, and practical viewpoint. 

While the influence of his work may be seen in opponents of the faith like 
Nietzsche, Kierkegaard’s actual work professes faith as the solution to despair. He would 
reject Nietzsche’s nihilism and Bultmann’s de-mythologizing. What Kierkegaard creates 
through the pseudonym of Anti-Climacus is one of the first and most complete 
frameworks for understanding despair in a theological sense. While the model is 
imperfect, it creates a groundwork that can be developed to address despair in a 


contemporary context. 


A Word about Authorship 
Kierkegaard wrote many of his works using eight different pseudonyms. 
Kierkegaard himself claimed that each pseudonym was an invented literary personality, 
allowing him to write from an ideal.* Kierkegaard stressed that each of his works should 
be attributed to the various pseudonyms responsible, and not to Kierkegaard himself. Yet 
Kierkegaard’s own words here are contradictory. Kierkegaard at one point claims that 
his pseudonymous works hold no word of his own, but later in his own notes claims that 


all of his writing has been guided by a particular point of view. There is considerable 


4 Alastair McKinnon, “Kierkegaard’s Pseudonyms: A New Hierarchy,” American Philosophical 
Quarterly 6, no. 2 (1969): 116, Accessed May 9, 2020. www.jstor.org/stable/20009297. 
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debate as to how much each pseudonym represents the views of Kierkegaard himself. 
Some scholars suggest that all these views are representative of Kierkegaard’s own 
views. However, the views of the created authors are sometimes contradictory. 

Kierkegaard used the pseudonym “Anti-Climacus” for The Sickness Unto Death. 
He had used the pseudonym “Johannes Climacus” for several earlier works.° In those 
works, Johannes Climacus played the role of “humorist.” He expressed Christian 
viewpoints but used humor to separate himself from those viewpoints. Anti-Climacus 
represents what Johannes Climacus was not: a true believer. Kierkegaard used the “Anti- 
Climacus” pseudonym for his work The Sickness Unto Death and Practice in 
Christianity.’ Does Anti-Climacus accurately represent Kierkegaard’s personal beliefs? 
Scholars continue to debate how accurately each pseudonym represents Kierkegaard 
himself. Kierkegaard once wrote that his own beliefs were between that of Anti-Climacus 
and Climacus, but other writings may contradict this view. 

At the beginning of Section Two of The Sickness Unto Death, Kierkegaard 
criticizes the “poet-existence.”® The poet-existence longs for God but is unable and 
unwilling to completely give up his despair. It is not hard to imagine that Kierkegaard 
may have been referring to himself in this description. If that is true, Anti-Climacus 


represents an ideal faith that Kierkegaard wished he held. However, this is speculation. 


6 Jakub Marek, “Anti-Climacus: Kierkegaard’s ‘Servant of the World,’” in Kierkegaard’s 
Pseudonyms, ed. Katalin Nun and Jon Stewart, Kierkegaard’s Research: Sources, Reception and Resources 
17 (New York, NY: Routledge, 2015), 40. 
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Kierkegaard appears to be uninterested in clearly delineating his beliefs separate from his 
various pseudonyms. 

While the question of the relationship between Kierkegaard’s various 
pseudonyms and his own beliefs is certainly intriguing and worth considering, the 
question does not need to be resolved in order to evaluate the examination of despair 
presented in The Sickness Unto Death. Therefore, for the purposes of this examination, 
the assumption will be made that the viewpoints expressed in The Sickness Unto Death 


accurately represent Kierkegaard’s viewpoints. 


What is the Sickness Unto Death? 

In John 11:4 Jesus responds to receiving the news that Lazarus is ill by replying 
that the “illness does not lead to death.” Lazarus dies but is resurrected, meaning that 
death is not the ultimate result. Yet, even if Lazarus had not been resurrected, the 
sickness ultimately would not lead to death because of Christ. Since Jesus identifies 
himself as the “resurrection and the life” in John 11:25, Christ’s very presence brings the 
promise of resurrection. For Christians, as long as one is living, there is still hope based 
in resurrection. Temporal difficulties, whether physical (illness) or material (poverty, 
torments), cannot eliminate hope.!° Death will only lead to a better outcome. The 
sickness unto death, then, is a malady that will not lead to death. To Kierkegaard, that 
sickness is despair. Because despair reduces hope and cannot lead toward death (where 


hope is realized), despair becomes the sickness unto death. 


° All biblical references are to the New Revised Standard Version. 
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Selfie Time 


Key to understanding Kierkegaard’s view of despair is understanding 
Kierkegaard’s concept of self. For those not familiar with his writing, Kierkegaard’s own 
definition of self is less than helpful: “The self is a relation that relates itself to itself or is 
the relation’s relating itself to itself in the relation; the self is not the relation but is the 
relation’s relating itself to itself.”!! Human beings are more than physical; human beings 
are spiritual. Kierkegaard sometimes uses spirit and self interchangeably. He describes 
human beings as “...a synthesis of the infinite and the finite, of the temporal and the 
eternal, of freedom and necessity....”!” The self is not the synthesis. The self relates to 
the synthesis. But the self is not a passive relationship. The self is the relation relating 
itself to the synthesis. 

Although Kierkegaard does not use this image, it may be helpful to imagine a 
seesaw. The two ends of the lever are the opposing points of the dialects that Kierkegaard 
describes. Kierkegaard uses the dialectics of finite and infinite, temporal and eternal, and 
freedom and necessity. The fulcrum that acts as the pivot of the dialectic is the self before 
God. If either side of the dialectic is unbalanced, the seesaw is unbalanced. If the seesaw 
is not resting perfectly on the fulcrum, it is unbalanced. Despair, Kierkegaard argues, 
comes from either the unbalancing of the dialectic or being one’s true self before God. It 
is the unbalancing of these factors that creates despair. Despair is the “misrelation” of self 


to self.'3 


'l Kierkegaard, Sickness, 13. 
” Kierkegaard, Sickness, 14. 
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Because despair arises from the misrelation of self to self, despair always arises 
over self. We do not despair over others or over outside events. These may contribute to 
despair, but despair is ultimately about the self. Misrelation creates the imbalance of the 
triangle. For example, imagine a person who loses employment and then falls into 
despair. Despair does not result from the loss of employment. Despair results from the 
misrelation of self. The person does not despair lost employment, lost income, or lost 
purchasing power. Perhaps the person realizes that he/she is not the self that he/she 
desires to be. He/she thought of himself/herself as successful, and comes to find this is 
not true. This is what Kierkegaard calls despair to not be oneself.'* Or perhaps the person 
believes that he/she is ultimately a failure, and will never achieve his/her career goals. 
Kierkegaard calls this the despair to be oneself. In either case, the despair does not result 
from unemployment, but from the misrelation of self. 

Outside a state of despair, the self can only be known concretely (in perfect 
synthesis) before God.!> Therefore, one’s consciousness of one’s self, if it is absent from 
God, is in despair. One’s consciousness of one’s self, if not in perfect synthesis, is in 
despair. The only existence outside of despair is the consciousness of one’s self 
concretely before God, which Kierkegaard calls “faith.”'© 

The focus on self does not mean that one is selfish or self-absorbed. Self 
absorption is itself a form of despair. The focus on self is one of perspective. We 


experience the world as ourselves. We cannot experience the world from any perspective 


'4 Kierkegaard, Sickness, 19. 
'S Kierkegaard, Sickness, 30. 
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other than ourselves. Therefore, the definitions of despair and potential solutions all focus 


on this perspective of self, as defined by Kierkegaard. 

The expression of self is an important distinction to understand both 
Kierkegaard’s theories and the potential solutions. First, the problem and solution are 
always derived from the self. Imagine the previous example of a job loss. The solution to 
despair is not job creation, unemployment insurance, or any other potential solution 
centering around the loss of job. Since despair is always despair of self, any solution that 
addresses the outside triggers of despair will only be the spiritual equivalent of a band-aid 
on a serious wound. 

Second, the misrelation of despair always centers around a misconception of the 
infinite self in the dialectic between finite and infinite. Kierkegaard examines despair 
from both sides of several dialectics (for example, from finite and infinite). Yet, even 
Kierkegaard admits that the misrelation (which he calls “defiance”’) centering on the 
infinite/eternal/necessity is still caused by a misconception of self as 
infinite/eternal/necessary.'’ If Kierkegaard’s perspective of despair is accepted, the 
solution to despair, which Kierkegaard will identify as “faith,” is always an accurate 
perception of the infinite self before God. In practical applications, humans emphasize 
their finite/temporary selves over their eternal selves. The lack of balance for the infinite 


and eternal perspectives drives despair. 


'7 Kierkegaard, Sickness, 61. 
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Despair Despair Everywhere 


Kierkegaard compares despair to physical health. '* Despair is spiritual sickness. 
In some ways, despair is like a physical sickness. A doctor rarely sees a completely 
healthy patient. The patient may not be exhibiting signs of a serious illness, but that does 
not mean that the patient is entirely healthy. So it is with despair. Rarely is anyone 
entirely free of despair. One may be in a state of despair without consciously realizing or 
acknowledging the state of despair. 

But despair differs from physical health in that despair may be always present. 
Kierkegaard uses the example of a fever.'? If a doctor identifies that a patient has a fever, 
the patient has a fever at that moment, but it is unlikely the patient had that fever a week 
or year beforehand. However, if one is in despair, at the point of realizing the despair, it 
becomes obvious that one has been in despair for perhaps one’s entire life. When one 
identifies that one is in despair, then that one is in despair. Yet if one identifies that one is 
not in despair, that one is likely still in despair. Not knowing that you are in despair is 
still a form of despair. Since being aware of your despair is despair and not being aware 
of your despair is still despair, despair is almost universal. 

This likely added to Kierkegaard’s motivation to write under the “Anti-Climacus” 
pseudonym. Since despair is universal, Kierkegaard himself likely despaired, and his 
state of despair would undermine his writing. Writing from the perspective of a true 
person of faith allowed Kierkegaard to express his theories independent of his own 


shortcomings. 


'8 Kierkegaard, Sickness, 22. 
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Despair Without Consciousness 


The first half of Kierkegaard’s Sickness Unto Death explores various types of 
despair. The types of despair vary based on the dialectic considered and the 
consciousness of self. Appendix A contains several charts that help to summarize the 
types of despair Kierkegaard explores. 

Despair results from the misrelation of self to itself. The self is always the relating 
of itself in a dialectic. That dialectic changes: finite and infinite, temporal and eternal, 
freedom and necessity. Therefore, Kierkegaard does not categorize the forms of despair. 
by the dialectic. Rather, he categorizes despair based on consciousness.”° Kierkegaard 
does not necessarily mean consciousness of the despair, although that also applies. 
Kierkegaard is focusing on consciousness of the individual as self. Kierkegaard organizes 
the forms of despair into two categories: despair independent of any consciousness of 
self, and despair dependent on consciousness of self. Most people are not conscious of 
themselves as a “self.” Broadly speaking, Kierkegaard argues that self, will, and 
consciousness correlate to and strengthen each other. As Kierkegaard explores the types 
of despair, he begins with despair independent of one’s consciousness of self or one’s 
state of despair. These forms of despair can only be described in their dialectics; one form 
of despair can only be understood in relation to its opposite. 

The first considered form of despair centers on the dialectic of finite and infinite. 
Every moment a self is in the process of being (finite), the potential self is in the process 
of not being (infinite). As the finite self ceases to become the infinite self, or the infinite 


self ceases to create the finite self, the self is in despair. 


0 Kierkegaard, Sickness, 29. 
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Kierkegaard first identifies infinitude’s despair to lack finitude.”! Infinitude is 
closely related to what Kierkegaard identifies as the “fantastic” or “imaginative.” When 
one becomes lost in the potential self in the imaginative, so that the finite self becomes 
abstract, one is in this form of despair. This despair opens itself up to an unhealthy 
fantasy life or escapism. As the potential self grows, the finite self becomes abstract 
(since being concrete is a perfect synthesis). Therefore, this despair keeps one from being 
one’s concrete self before God. 

The opposite of this dialectic is finitude’s despair to lack infinitude. This form of 
despair often goes unnoticed, because one suffering from this despair can be exceedingly 
successful by secular measures. This form of despair leads to ethical narrowness and 
reductionism. In this despair, one embraces one’s finitude, yet has “...emasculated 
oneself in the spiritual sense.””” This relates closely to another form of despair later 
considered, i.e. despair of not knowing one as an eternal self. Someone in this despair 
lives completely in the temporal and may be quite successful in temporal matters. 
However, by having no sense of infinitude, one cannot be one’s self before God. 

The second dialectic considered is possibility (freedom) and necessity. 
Kierkegaard offers a critique of Hegel, who suggested that necessity was the unity of 
possibility and actuality. Instead, Kierkegaard argues that actuality is the unity of 


possibility and necessity.”° 


*1 Kierkegaard, Sickness, 30. 
2 Kierkegaard, Sickness, 33. 
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First examined is possibility’s despair to lack necessity. This is closely related to, 
but separate from, infinitude’s despair to lack finitude. When one is full of possibilities, 
without the necessity to make those possibilities reality, then one is lost in despair. This 
despair may be more common in a younger person. In this despair, one is not necessarily 
lost in the imaginative as escapism or fantasy. However, one lacks the will to create the 
future possibilities in reality. When one accepts one’s limitations, the possibilities are 
reduced and necessities increased. Without the awareness of self to understand and accept 
one’s limitations, the possibilities may run wild, far outpacing the necessities, until one is 
in despair. 

The opposite dialectic is necessity’s despair to lack possibilities. This arises when 
a person no longer believes in the possibility of salvation from whatever he/she may be 
facing. Kierkegaard appeals to Matthew 19:26, specifically to the belief that with God, all 
things are possible. Therefore, it is impossible for a believer to fall into this despair. A 
believer always believes there is a possibility with God, even when the believer humanly 
knows that salvation from the ordeal will not come. To be in this despair is to give up 
hope, focusing only on the necessity, and to not believe there is any other possibility. 

Kierkegaard takes special care here to criticize what he calls the “philistine- 
bourgeois mentality.”’4 The philistine-bourgeois mentality values triviality and ignores 
possibility. Kierkegaard describes this mentality as “spiritlessness.” The philistine- 
bourgeois mentality values personal experience over the possibility of faith. Although 
Kierkegaard does not identify this connection himself, his description of the philistine- 


bourgeois mentality matches a post-Enlightenment emphasis on reason that discounts the 


4 Kierkegaard, Sickness, 41. 
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possibilities of faith. Kierkegaard is highly critical of this mentality, calling it another 


form of despair. 


Consciousness of Self 

As consciousness of self increases, so does despair. Kierkegaard’s second 
category of despair is despair that relates to consciousness of self. The previously 
described forms of despair can exist whether or not one has consciousness of self. The 
following relate fully to one’s consciousness of self. 

The first despair in this category is despair ignorant of being despair, or despair 
ignorant of being an eternal self.*> This is the most common form of despair. The 
previous form of despair could exist independently of consciousness of self. This form 
depends on a lack of consciousness, which is why it is addressed in this second category. 
It is categorized in this place because it depends on a lack of consciousness of self. Since 
the knowledge of despair is correlated to the consciousness of self, those who are 
ignorant of self do not realize they are in despair. Yet they are in despair nevertheless. If 
salvation is found in being the transparent self before God, those without a consciousness 
of self are furthest from salvation, and therefore in despair. 

Kierkegaard makes several key arguments about human nature that help explain 
why this is the most common form of despair. First, Kierkegaard argues that most people 
rely on their sense more than their intellect. If they sense they are happy, they assume 
they are happy, even if their intellect would prove otherwise. Second, Kierkegaard rejects 


the Socratic idea that most see truth as the ultimate good. Kierkegaard argues that people 


5 Kierkegaard, Sickness, 42. 
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fear being in error more than they value truth. Therefore, they value what is temporal and 


sense-oriented more than what is eternal and intellect-oriented. 
Kierkegaard compares this despair to a man who builds a two story house, but is 


t.2° The second floor is vacant and luxurious, 


content to never leave the basemen 
completely ready for his disposal. But he is indignant at any suggestion he should leave 
the basement. 

Paganism, which Kierkegaard uses as a broad term for non-Christian spirituality, 
can never rise above this despair, because the pagan self is not before God. Even if a 
pagan were to understand oneself in relation of the dialectics, such as finite and infinite, 
the self would still not be before God. Therefore, it would be an incomplete idea of self, 
and still be one of despair. 

Kierkegaard then transitions to his largest forms of despair, which are despair to 
not be oneself and despair to be oneself. These require an awareness of self. Therefore, 
these deepest forms of despair are only available to Christians. In many ways, these 
forms of despair are closer to the truth and to salvation, but in true-Kierkegaardian 
dialectic fashion, by being closest to salvation, these forms are farther in despair. 
Kierkegaard describes several types of this. 

The first is despair to not be one’s self, which has two types: despair in weakness, 
and despair over weakness. Despair in weakness is despair of the temporal over the 


1.2’ 


eternal.~’ The person that despairs in weakness has consciousness of the self. This person 


knows that there is a dialectic of temporal and eternal, yet overly values the temporal. 


6 Kierkegaard, Sickness, 43. 
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This person likely recognizes that he/she is in despair, but believes the despair is caused 
by outside, temporal factors. This person will fall into despair, presumably over one of 
these outside factors. The factor will be resolved (perhaps better than feared) and the 
despair will seemingly abate, only for the person to fall into despair again because of 
another temporal issue. Yet the temporal issues do not cause the despair; the despair is 
caused by the misrelation of the dialectic of temporal and eternal. 

The despair over weakness is similar but with more consciousness.”® The person 
in despair over weakness knows that they are in despair because they value the temporal 
more than they should but cannot help themselves. They know they overvalue the 
temporal and undervalue the eternal. They are aware of their weakness and despair 
because of it. 

Both despair in weakness and despair over weakness are what Kierkegaard 
considers “despair to not to will to be oneself.””? It is a despair that is conscious of the 
self, but desires to not be the self. 

The opposite of despair to not will to be oneself is despair to be oneself, which 
Kierkegaard also calls “defiance.”°° One is aware of one’s self, both temporal and eternal. 
One creates an imagined eternal self and tries to will that self into existence. This person 
despairs as he/she tries to force this imagined self as the eternal self, rather than accepting 
the true self. When one overvalues the temporal, some outside action or flaw, which 


Kierkegaard compares to a “cross to bear,” is temporal, but the one in despair cannot 


°8 Kierkegaard, Sickness, 61. 
° Kierkegaard, Sickness, 49. 
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imagine that it will end, and cannot take comfort from the eternal.*! In defiance, one 
decides that this cross must be part of the eternal self and does not will it to be temporal. 
Although Kierkegaard does not use this language, there is a sense of victimhood in this 
despair defiance. The one in despair wills to be oneself, or at least the imagined eternal 


self, and is in despair because that self is not the true self. 


Despair is Sin 

Kierkegaard’s aim in writing The Sickness Unto Death was not a medical or 
psychological examination of despair, even though he used both fields in his research. 
Kierkegaard’s true purpose was a theological examination and a theological solution. The 
first half of The Sickness Unto Death examines the various forms of despair, while the 
second half focuses on Kierkegaard’s hypothesis that despair is sin and faith is the 
solution. 

The types of despair deal with in the first part deal mostly with concerns over 
being one’s self. In the second section of The Sickness Unto Death, Kierkegaard focuses 
on the “theological self:” the self before God.*? Kierkegaard will ultimately define faith 
as being one’s self before God. Sin is the refusal to be one’s self before God, resulting in 
despair. 

Sin is of two types: being “before God in despair not to will to be oneself, or 


before God in despair to will to be oneself.”*? Sin occurs when a Christian is unbalanced 


3! Kierkegaard, Sickness, 70. 
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on any of the dialectics before God. Sin occurring from an unbalance to what is 
finite/temporary/necessity creates a despair not to will be oneself. Unbalance on the other 
side of the dialectic creates the sins of will to be oneself before God. 

Kierkegaard begins by examining a Socratic definition of sin: that sin is 
ignorance. Under this definition, sin is the ignorance of what is right. If one knows what 
is right, one would do it. If one does not do what is right, it is because one does not truly 
know what is right. Kierkegaard rejects this definition because, he argues, it eliminates 
sin completely.** If one is ignorant of what is right, how can one be held accountable for 
not doing what is right? Moreover, this Socratic definition does not account for knowing 
what is right yet choosing to do something else. Kierkegaard rejects the Socratic 
definition for two reasons. First, Kierkegaard believes it is too intellectual and does not fit 
human behavior. Second, it only accounts for actions and not for intentions. Kierkegaard 
rejects a Socratic idea of sin for a more Augustinian idea of sin.* 

Kierkegaard then examines the hypothesis that sin is a negation, not a position, 
but rejects this as well.*° This hypothesis holds that right is a position and sin is merely 
the negation of the position. Kierkegaard rejects this as mere speculation. Although he 
raises several speculative points, he settles on the criticism that this idea that sin is a 
negation is incongruent with divine revelation. Kierkegaard argues that orthodoxy has 


always held that sin is a position. This is something that must be accepted; to do 


#4 Kierkegaard, Sickness, 89. 
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otherwise would make Christianity “...flabby and spineless.”*’ Kierkegaard argues that 
repentance is the negation of sin. If sin is a negation, then repentance is the negation of a 
negation. This is not a solid position from which to build faith. Kierkegaard concludes 
that orthodoxy teaches that sin is a position; Christians must ultimately decide to believe 
in the faith as revealed by God. 

Having established that despair is a sin and sin is a position, Kierkegaard then 
draws the conclusion that remaining in despair is a continuance of sin.** If sin is only 
action, then one is only in a state of sin when one commits a sinful action. For example, if 
a thief steals $100, that thief is in sin when that $100 is stolen, but then leaves a state of 
sin when that thief is not stealing. That thief then returns to a state of sin when the thief 
later steals $1,000. But if sin is a position, as Kierkegaard argues, then one remains in sin 
as long as one is in despair. The thief continues to be in sin until the $100 is returned and 
the theft is forgiven. Each moment that one chooses to remain in despair, one continues 
in sin. This opens three new and important forms of despair for Kierkegaard. 

The first is despair of one’s sin.*? This is described as trying to solve one’s sin by 
sinking deeper into the state of sin. The person who despairs over his/her sin is not 
concerned with what is right. Kierkegaard argues that this sense of despair grows from a 
secret selfishness and pride. One has a false sense of self. When one sins, that false and 
prideful sense of self is shattered. One despairs over the sin that revealed the selfishness 


and pride but does not become one’s self before God. Rather, that person clings tighter to 
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the selfishness and pride and despairs over the sin. Kierkegaard argues that sometimes 
God allows someone to fall into temptation to humble that person. But the one who 
despairs over sin refuses to be humbled by the temptation, refuses to accept grace for 
themselves, and despairs over sin. 

The second is despair of the forgiveness of one’s sins.*? Kierkegaard criticizes 
Christendom for leading to this form of despair. This despair has a weakness and 
defiance (as other forms of despair), but both revolve around an unwillingness to be what 
one is: a sinner forgiven. Kierkegaard argues that this despair involves a separation from 
God, and often is created from a self-important desire to do away with God.*! This person 
rejects forgiveness and wants to be the ultimate determinate of what is forgiven and what 
is not forgiven, usurping the position of God. Christianity is reduced to a series of “thou 
shalt nots” and separated from faith, which is only found in truthfully being one’s self 
before God. 

This form of despair is rooted in offense and arrogance. The Christian that feels 
this despair (this would only be available to a Christian) is offended that God would 
forgive sins. God is separated from humankind by such an abyss (Kierkegaard’s 
influence on Karl Barth can be seen here). God reveals that God forgives sin. Yet the one 
who despairs over the forgiveness of sin cannot accept that reality when so many people 
are guilty of sin. The one who despairs over the forgiveness of one’s sin insists that God 
must keep track of every sin, and will judge all sins in eternity. This person believes that 


the opposite of sin is virtue. Instead, Kierkegaard argues, the opposite of sin is faith. 
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The final form of despair Kierkegaard identifies is the sin of dismissing 
Christianity.” This is a sin against the Holy Spirit and the highest form of despair. 
Kierkegaard argues that the basic message of Christianity is offensive. God is 
qualitatively other than and superior to humans. Yet, God chose to become human as an 
offer of mercy to humans. This is offensive to people in two ways: those who cannot 
accept that there is an infinite qualitative difference between God and humans, and those 
who cannot accept that God became human in order to provide mercy. 

Kierkegaard offers an analogy of a day laborer and the greatest emperor that ever 
lived.*? If the emperor sent for the day laborer, the day laborer would be excited. Being in 
the presence of the greatest emperor is the ultimate potential expectation of the day 
laborer. He would tell his children and grandchildren about the experience. The emperor 
not only meets the day laborer, but tells the day laborer that the laborer will become the 
emperor’s son-in-law. The laborer’s excitement would turn to disbelief or perhaps even 
offense. Why would this great emperor want to make the day laborer a son-in-law? Is 
there some great joke the emperor will play to embarrass the day laborer? Why would the 
emperor lower himself to accept the day laborer? 

Kierkegaard argues that God could not become human without creating this 
offense. Kierkegaard offers a new beatitude: “Blessed is he who takes no offense of 


me.”“ Kierkegaard suggests this should be added to the words of Christ. 
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Another of Kierkegaard’s works ascribed to the character Anti-Climacus, Practice 


t.4° By staring at Christ, 


in Christianity, speaks of Christ as a revealer of one’s own hear 
the viewer finds a mirror that reveals the deepest part of the viewer’s heart, creating the 
possibility of offense. Another work credited to Climacus, Philosophical Fragments, 
points to the offense as an “acoustical illusion.”*° Climacus argues that acoustical illusion 
reveals the absolute paradox: that the God in time is not judged absurd by the critic, but 
judges the critic as absurd. This offense rises from the fact that one cannot be a neutral 
party to faith. One is personally involved, and therefore reflects back on the evaluation of 
faith. 

This sin of dismissing Christianity takes two forms. The first is to leave the entire 
question of faith undecided. While seemingly innocent, this is still a form of offense. As 
Christianity is proclaimed, one cannot simply ignore the question of faith. 

The second and deepest form of despair and sin honors Christ insofar as it admits 
that the question “What do you think of Christ?” is the most important question of 
existence.*’ However, this form of despair and sin consciously answers that Christianity 
is a lie. Kierkegaard includes in this category any consideration that faith is a mythology, 
that Christ was divine and only appeared to be human, or a rational Christ that made no 


claim to be divine. By rejecting Christ, ironically, this person rejects all of Christianity, 


including sin and forgiveness. This is the ultimate form of despair. 


4 Sgren Kierkegaard, Practice in Christianity, trans. Howard V. Hong and Edna H. Hong, 
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Kierkegaard then offers his solution to despair in one short (perhaps too short) 
concluding paragraph. If despair is sin and the opposite of sin is faith, the state in which 
there is no despair must be faith. Kierkegaard defines it as this: “...in relating itself to 
itself and in willing to be itself, the self rests transparently in the power that established 
it.*8 After presenting a thorough analysis of despair, Kierkegaard positions faith as the 


negation of despair. He does not attempt any further explanation of faith. 


Evaluating Kierkegaard and the Sickness Unto Death 

Several have advanced criticisms of Kierkegaard’s view of despair in Sickness 
unto Death. Paul Ricoeur, in his essay “Philosophy After Kierkegaard,” writes, “You 
cannot refute Kierkegaard: you must simply read him, consider, and then get on with 
your work—but ‘with your eyes fixed on the exception.””4? Ricoeur suggests that 
Kierkegaard’s argument is too logical, congruent, and influential that refuting 
Kierkegaard’s logic or reasoning is futile. Instead, one should find exceptions to 
Kierkegaard’s conclusions and use those to refute Kierkegaard. Yet Kierkegaard’s 
framework does raise some unanswered questions. 

Kierkegaard’s framework is based primarily in individual experience. Despair is 
defined by the “self,” independent of outside factors. Robyn Marasco argues that 
Kierkegaard does not hold up in a contemporary setting because Kierkegaard’s model of 


despair is independent of factors such as political oppression, social alienation, and 
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economic exploitation.°° But this is actually a strength of Kierkegaard’s model. It does 
allow for these factors, but roots them in the individual’s experience. Kierkegaard’s 
model is not swayed by the latest contemporary social and political factors. 

Peter Mehl offers a summary of criticism of Kierkegaard’s focus on the self.*! 
Kierkegaard is concerned with a practical, not simply philosophical, model of despair and 
personhood. However, Kierkegaard’s model of moral personhood and its universal 
application to every human being creates an essentially impossible structure. Humans 
must become complete persons in the relation, but almost every thought and action sinks 
humans deeper into despair, and farther from personhood. Mehl argues that while 
Kierkegaard sought a model rooted in practical experience, he created a form of despair 
that is practically impossible to avoid. Mehl’s criticism is warranted, especially in light of 
Kierkegaard’s brief (and perhaps inadequate) definition of faith. How does one avoid 
despair if all but the perfect relationship in all dialectics before God causes despair? That 
question is not easily answered with practical application. 

Kierkegaard’s brief definition of faith creates another unanswered question. What 
is the relationship between faith and belief? Kierkegaard argues that Christian belief 
cannot be logically argued and that one must choose to believe. If one chooses to believe 
or not believe, does one also choose faith? If faith is the antidote to despair, can one 


simply choose to not be in despair? It seems unlikely Kierkegaard would agree with this 


°° Robyn Marasco, "Kierkegaard’s Diagnostics." in The Highway of Despair: Critical Theory 
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reasoning. Yet the nebulous relationship between choice, belief, and faith in Kierkegaard 
raises these questions. 

As Sylvia Walsh points out, Kierkegaard assigns gender to various forms of 
despair. Kierkegaard identifies despair in weakness as feminine despair, and despair in 
defiance as masculine despair.°* To use Kierkegaard in a contemporary setting, this 
aspect would need to be revised. Fortunately, it is not an essential feature of the text. 

Yet the most relevant critique, and one that forms how The Sickness Unto Death 
will be used practically, centers on Kierkegaard’s rejection of Hegel. Kierkegaard is 
critical of philosophers (without naming, but strongly suggesting Hegel) who create a 
purely abstract model without practical application. However, as Judith Butler points out, 
“this is a parody that does not entail a thorough rejection of Hegel.”*? Kierkegaard 
intends to define despair in a way that is not abstract but centered in human experience. 
Yet, by using relation and dialectics, Kierkegaard struggles to define exactly what despair 
is, and therefore finds it everywhere.** Butler’s criticism meets here with Mehl’s 


criticism. Despair becomes practically unavoidable. 


Kierkegaard and Despair in Context 
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In spite of these criticisms, The Sickness Unto Death provides a substantive and 
valuable theological examination of despair. Many pieces of Kierkegaard’s framework 
may inform and enlighten practical ministry. Other pieces can be set aside or rejected. 

There are strengths in Kierkegaard’s framework. First, this framework allows for 
an understanding of despair independent of self-identification and emotion. Someone can 
be in despair without feeling in despair. The existence of despair does not necessarily 
depend on the immediate emotional state of the person in despair. Any framework that 
relies on personal identification becomes too fickle to identify and solve. Before my 
favorite English football team plays, I may identify myself as free from despair. After, I 
identify despair more readily. Kierkegaard’s framework takes the understanding of 
despair away from such temporary and erratic emotions. 

Second, rooting despair in experience allows for despair to be identified in a 
universal sense and without judgment as to the value of such despair. Marasco’s earlier 
critique becomes a strength here. Despair comes from the relation of self. It can be 
influenced by factors such as politics, economics, and culture, insofar as those influence 
one’s perception of self. But despair is not rooted in these causes, nor is its quality 
determined by these causes. This allows for a universal application of despair. Yes, 
despair is felt in the rural community that faces economic depression (as is the focus of 
this project). But despair is also felt in suburban and urban communities because despair 
is rooted in experience, not in outside factors. Using a variation of Kierkegaard’s 
framework also allows despair to escape the relative evaluation of these factors, as 


sometimes happens. For example, there is no comparison between the despair felt by an 
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ethnic minority versus the despair felt by gender oppression. These categories are not 
evaluative in this framework because despair is rooted in self. 

By creating a self realized in relation to dialectics, Kierkegaard creates a model of 
despair not completely rooted in outside circumstances and that is ultimately addressed 
through faith, not political or social action. Despair is not an economic, cultural, or 
political problem, but a spiritual problem. This model allows for both a Christian 
understanding of despair and a Christian understanding of hope. Since this project roots 
hope in the resurrection, and Kierkegaard’s dialectic of temporal and eternal, finite and 
infinite emphasizes hope in Christ (expressed as faith) as the solution for despair, it is a 
suitable foundation. Kierkegaard’s model also allows for those that are outside of faith 
and not self-reflective to be included in addressing despair. The church can still address 
despair as a spiritual matter, even if the person suffering from despair would not consider 
his/her despair related to spiritual matters. 

Kierkegaard’s hypothesis that despair is sin is deeply important for addressing 
despair as a spiritual problem. Despair is not simply a by-product of existential existence. 
It is also a state opposed to what God calls us to live in. John Wesley, in his sermon “A 
Plain Account of Christian Perfection,” describes sin as: “‘a voluntary transgression of a 
known law.”°> This is not an all-encompassing definition of sin in Wesley’s thought, but 
this is often used as a shorthand definition of sin in United Methodism. Kierkegaard’s 


argument that despair is sin identifies the state of despair, separate from identifiable 
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actions, as opposition to the will of God. This greatly helps to address despair as a 
spiritual and universal problem. 

Kierkegaard is often thought of as the father of existentialism. Therefore, he is 
sometimes connected to definitions of resurrection as the overcoming of existential 
existence of angst, or metaphors of personal awakening. Yet Kierkegaard himself rejects 
these definitions. He strongly objects to faith and hope defined as mythology or symbol. 
His work helps to guard against definitions of resurrection that attempt to remove the 
miraculous work of Christ and our expectation of resurrection with Christ. 

Yet Kierkegaard’s model provides some difficulties that have to be addressed. 
Kierkegaard defines these states of despair as static states that are mutually exclusive 
from one another. That is not necessarily the case in practice. During a recent Bible Study 
on Psalm 150, participants expressed what Kierkegaard would consider despair over sin 
and despair over the forgiveness of sin. For Kierkegaard, these states could not exist 
simultaneously. Yet human beings are not always logical, congruent thinkers. 

Second, while Kierkegaard examines despair with great depth and insight, he still 
struggles to create a singular, understandable and applicable definition. His definition and 
application of faith is even weaker. He ultimately identifies faith by its opposite. If 
despair is the misrelation of self before God, faith must be the self resting transparently in 
God. Ironically, Kierkegaard, who is concerned that this analysis is ethical and practical 
and not just philosophical and abstract, provides very abstract definitions. Because the 
definitions are so abstract, Kierkegaard’s solution, which amounts to little more than 


willing faith or choosing belief, is likewise unhelpful. 


82 
Kierkegaardian Despair Remodeled for Use in the Church 


Kierkegaard seeks to provide a holistic philosophical and theological framework 
for despair. My focus is narrower. I am focused on despair as a state defined by lack of 
hope that restricts action or inaction that would increase hope. Kierkegaard argues that 
despair is nearly universal. Yet for the purpose of this project, not all despair equally 
influences action (or inaction). To borrow from an earlier example, the despair one feels 
over a favorite sports team’s loss is not likely to restrict action or inaction that would 
significantly affect one’s hope for the future. 

While Kierkegaard’s framework describes several forms of despair, this project 
will not attempt to address every cause of despair. Neither will it attempt to diagnose and 
differentiate between the various types of despair. Since the project is intended for a 
church audience, it will not address despair that comes from not being oneself before 
God. It will focus its attention on despair caused from unbalance on the finite/temporary 
sides of the dialectic. While Kierkegaard explores differences between the finite/infinite 
and the temporary/eternal dialectics, this project does not focus on that difference. I 
hypothesize that a theology of the resurrection could provide an anchor to both dialectics, 
but do not make a full argument to that effect. Therefore, differentiating between the two 
poles of the dialectic is outside the scope of this project. 

Because despair is a result of the misrelation between self and God, it can be 
influenced by outside factors, but is not dependent on them. It is ultimately a spiritual 
matter, not a political or cultural matter. As a self is both temporal and eternal, the 
temporal can influence the self. However, one of the strengths of Kierkegaard’s model 


that this remodel rests upon is the separation of despair from these outward factors. 
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It would be easy to focus the solution to despair in my community on outside 
factors. By focusing on temporal social problems, one could create a bevy of human 
solutions such as political advocacy, asset-based community development, social action 
organizations, etc. Kierkegaard’s model shows that while these solutions may have some 
impact, they ultimately do not solve the underlying cause of despair. Despair, according 
to Kierkegaard, is fundamentally a spiritual problem and requires a spiritual solution. 

Kierkegaard’s framework accounts for the fact that the vast majority of humans 
do not have the self-awareness or self-reflection to identify their despair. Even within the 
church this is often true. Yet the lack of self-awareness and reflection does not eliminate 
despair. Drawing upon Kierkegaard’s framework, I propose that hope placed anywhere 
but in the resurrection of Christ is ultimately hope that leads to despair. Hope placed in 
any other temporal or spiritual force (political change, cultural awareness, economic 
improvement, etc.) will ultimately be disappointing and therefore will contribute to 
despair. 

This revised Kierkegaardian model also elaborates on Kierkegaard’s view of faith 
as providing hope. Kierkegaard argues that faith always allows for possibility. Therefore, 
faith is the solution for despair. This project seeks to build upon Kierkegaard’s 
conclusions through the use of Paul and Jiirgen Moltmann. This hypothesis proposes that 


specifically faith in resurrection provides the solution to despair. 
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Despairing Over Kierkegaard 


The Sickness Unto Death raises many other questions. There are questions 
surrounding Kierkegaard’s use of the pseudonym Anti-Climacus, and questions about 
how much the views expressed in The Sickness Unto Death reflect Kierkegaard’s own. 

There remain questions about the relationship between despair and anxiety. 
Kierkegaard wrote about anxiety in an earlier work, The Concept of Anxiety, published in 
1844 under the pseudonym “Vigilius Haufniensis.” The Sickness Unto Death is often 
thought to be a “spiritual successor” to The Concept of Anxiety. 

There is fertile ground, even for this project, to examine Kierkegaard’s role as 
father of existentialism. Existentialist interpretations of resurrection often interpret 
resurrection as a personal experience and reject Christ’s physical resurrection as 
irrational. Yet Kierkegaard himself rejected faith that tried to rationalize Christ and called 
it a rejection of the truth of God and form of despair. Kierkegaard influenced a 
theological movement which then created the very thing he criticized. Kierkegaard’s 
philosophy certainly influenced and contributed to later authors that raise doubt about 
resurrection, Kierkegaard himself would reject those philosophical and theological 
moves. 

Kierkegaard’s most significant gift to the examination of despair and hope is a 
theological account of despair. Kierkegaard’s entire framework allows one to address 
despair from a theological and spiritual perspective. Specifically Kierkegaard’s 
grounding of despair in self, his identification of the dialectics of finite and infinite, 
temporal and eternal, and his proposed solution of faith as the remedy to despair are 


valuable for thinking about how to engage despair in a local context. 


CHAPTER FOUR 


THEOLOGICAL FOUNDATIONS 


Danish philosopher Sgren Kierkegaard offered an excellent analysis of the 
problem of hopelessness and despair, with very little in way of a solution. Kierkegaard 
gave a model for despair. Humans must hold themselves in balance before God on a 
series of dialectics. Humans must balance the finite/infinite, temporal/eternal, and other 
dialectics to avoid despair. Faith, Kierkegaard argued, was the solution.! Yet faith 
received little more than a three-sentence paragraph at the end of The Sickness Unto 
Death. Reading simply Kierkegaard’s account, one could be forgiven for thinking that 
there is no hope, that hope is nearly impossible, or confused about what hope consists in. 

Although Kierkegaard and his existentialist theology may not have been able to 
create an adequate antidote to the sickness he identified, the concept of hope received 
new attention in the early twentieth century. Jiirgen Moltmann was influenced heavily by 
Marxism and Ernst Bloch. He began a series of conversations in 1958 that led to the 
publication of his first significant work, Theology of Hope: On the Ground and the 


Implications of a Christian Eschatology in 1964.” He was not attempting to baptize 
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Bloch’s work, as Karl Barth accused Moltmann of doing. Instead, Moltmann attempted to 


build a case for hope founded on Christianity and what he saw as the “exodus church.” 

Moltmann, while certainly aware of Kierkegaard and citing Kierkegaard’s other 
works, did not directly address The Sickness Unto Death. Moltmann was writing for a 
different context and a different political and theological atmosphere. Yet Moltmann’s 
theological basis of hope addresses several of Kierkegaard’s concerns about despair. 

The foundation of Moltmann’s hope is ultimately the promise of the resurrection 
of believers at the end of time. Moltmann argues that hope placed in resurrection will 
keep the eyes of Christians on the future, while inspiring them to transforming action in 
the present. Thus, the account of hope that Moltmann develops in his Theology of Hope 
fits within the dialectic framework of Kierkegaard. 

On the surface the two works seem incompatible. Kierkegaard and Moltmann are 
writing from two different theological traditions, in two different time periods and 
contexts, and encouraging two different outcomes. Yet pieces may be borrowed from 
both works to provide a way to strengthen both Kierkegaard’s model of despair and 
Moltmann’s model of hope. Hope in the resurrection provides both the basis for 
Moltmann’s hope, and the potential vaccine for Kierkegaard’s sickness of despair. 

Moltmann argues for a recapturing of eschatology. Moltmann proposes that 
eschatology is the basis for Christian hope. God is a God of promise, and history is the 
story of God’s fulfillment of that process. Moltmann traces the God of Promise through 
the Old Testament. He argues that the New Testament’s portrayal of Jesus is not the 


fulfillment of the Old Testament promise, but a renewal and expansion of that promise. 
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Moltmann argues that the dissonance between what is promised and the world as it is 


spurs Christians to action to participate in the fulfillment of the promise here and now. 


Theology of Hope 

Moltmann argues that eschatology must retake its place in Christian theology. 
Too often, eschatology is a set of unrelated ideas tacked on at the end of theology like an 
appendix. Yet eschatology is paramount to the Christian faith. Eschatology is the 
doctrine of Christian hope. That hope is rooted firmly in the resurrection of believers. 
Moltmann writes, “Christian hope is resurrection hope...”* Rather than being a tacked-on 
appendix, eschatology is the hope of the fulfillment of God’s promise in the resurrection 
of believers at the end of time. Christian eschatology embraces both the object hoped for 
(resurrection), and the hope created by resurrection.> 

Hope is always oriented towards the future. While this may seem obvious, 
Moltmann makes this point to counteract theologians who stress the experience of the 
always present. The “always present” is foundational to existentialist interpretations of 
the resurrection. Existentialist theologians look for ways for resurrection to be 
experienced now in the subjective experience of the individual. Moltmann counters that 
hope lies in what is yet to be experienced. Citing Romans 8, Moltmann stresses that we 


hope for that which we do not possess. The dissonance between the future we hope for 
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and the present creates dissatisfaction with the current state and drives humanity towards 
the fulfillment of the promise.° 

Hopelessness is the greatest of sins. In this, Moltmann joins Kierkegaard. 
Moltmann borrows Joseph Pieper’s model of hopelessness.’ Pieper identifies two types of 
hopelessness: presumption and despair. Presumption is the self-willed anticipation of a 
promise of God. Presumption is the belief that the promise of God has already been 
fulfilled. Despair is the anticipation of the unfulfillment of a promise of God. Despair 
believes God will not fulfill God’s promise, or the promise is impossible. Both forms of 
hopelessness presuppose that God has made promises to humanity and humanity is 
intended to place their hope in those promises. 

Through eschatology, theology does not describe reality as it is but anticipates 
reality in its future possibilities. Moltmann borrows Anslem’s concept of fides quaerens 
intellectum (faith seeking understanding) and adapts the concept for his own purposes.” 
Eschatology becomes spes quaerens intellectum (hope seeking understanding). 

Moltmann explores the relationship between eschatology and revelation. 
Moltmann credits Albert Schweitzer and Johannes Weiss with discovering the central 
role eschatology played in the theology of both Christ and the early church.'° Schweitzer 
recovered eschatology as a counter to his contemporaries and their quest for a “historical” 


Jesus. “Eschatology makes it impossible to attribute modern ideas to Jesus and then by 
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way of loan, as even Ritschl not so long ago did with such naiveté.”!! Yet Moltmann 
argues that Schweitzer himself had no view of eschatology. 

After Schweitzer’s reintroduction of the topic, eschatology continued to receive 
renewed interest in Christian theology. Moltmann highlights Immanuel Kant, Karl Barth, 
and Rudolf Bultmann’s contributions. Barth wrote, “If Christianity be not altogether and 
unreservedly eschatology, there remains in it no relationship whatever to Christ.”!” Yet 
what Barth and his contemporary theologians focused on in eschatology was the 
eschaton. Barth focused on a transcendental eschaton, while Bultmann focused on an 
“eschatological moment” understood in existentialist terms.'? Kant thought that 
eschatological knowledge was ultimately impossible and lay beyond the view of humans. 
Bultmann, like Kant, saw the eschaton as liberating individuals from understanding 
themselves by the world and their works.'* All are insufficient views of eschatology. 
Moltmann blames the insufficiency on the influence of Greek philosophy which sees in 
the logos the “epiphany of the eternal present.” 

Moltmann explores the relationship between revelation and eschatology through 


several schools of theological thought. The “transcendental eschatology” of Immanuel 


Kant, Karl Barth, and Rudolf Bultmann is examined.'° Moltmann explores progressive 
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revelation, the eschatology of salvation history, and even history as an indirect self- 


revelation of God as imagined in the work of Pannenberg.'’? Moltmann finds promise in 
Pannenberg, but still rejects the work because of its basis in Greek cosmic thought. The 
focus on the eternal present is not consistent with the God of promise revealed in Christ’s 
resurrection. 

In the resurrection, Christ was identified as the same Jesus who died on the cross. 
Yet in the resurrection, Christ took on the messianic titles that anticipate a not-yet 
realized future of Christ. Therefore, in the resurrection, Christ connected the present with 
an unrealized future. “Jesus is recognized in the Easter appearances as what he really will 
be.”!8 Jesus did not bring the fulfillment of the promise in resurrection; rather, Jesus’ 
resurrection expanded the promise of God and gave a preview of what the fulfillment 
may be. Moltmann uses this to reject eschatology that focuses too much on exposing the 
reality of the present. Through the resurrection, Jesus connects the dissonance between 
the present and the anticipated future. This future is centered in the God of promise and 
the theology of hope. 

Moltmann connects the concept of the God of Promise to the Old Testament. 
Much of the Old Testament centers around God’s promise to Israel. The promise is never 
lost in the history of Israel through either fulfillment or disappointment. Instead, Israel’s 
interpretation of the promise is expanded.'? Even micro-fulfillments of God’s promises 


along the way do not serve to end the promises, but confirm and expand them. God’s 
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promises expose the “horizons of history.””° Moltmann borrows this term from H.G. 
Gadamer to mean an object that pushes us forward. God’s promises push Israel towards 
its future. Israel feels the disconnect of their present reality and pushes forward to the 
horizon of the promise of God. 

God’s promises are inexhaustible. God never comes to rest or exhausts God’s self 
in any present or historical reality. Instead, God will come to rest only in a reality that 
wholly corresponds to God.”! This creates a more dynamic and changing God than is 
often imagined. 

God is revealed to Israel through the promise. God reveals God’s self to Israel in 
confession to historic faithfulness to God’s promises.” God is revealed as the God of 
covenantal faithfulness, and that revelation becomes the basis for humanity’s trust that 
God will fulfill God’s promises. God is not a mystery only known fully at the end of 
history. Moltmann criticizes this as Greek thinking. Since God is revealed through God’s 
faithfulness, God is revealed throughout history as God’s promise is realized. God is 
revealed throughout history as God’s promises are made, confirmed, and expanded. 
God’s promises are prophesized by Israel’s prophets.”? God is the God of covenantal 
faithfulness. 

The idea that the Old Testament focuses on God’s promise for Israel is not new or 


groundbreaking, but Moltmann differs from tradition when examining promise in the 
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New Testament. Moltmann continues into the New Testament, arguing that Jesus was not 
the fulfillment of the promise but rather the continuation of the promise. Jesus’ post- 
resurrection appearances show that the promise extends to God’s destruction of death. 
Jesus’ resurrection requires a new eschatology. “The resurrection has set in motion an 
eschatologically determined process of history, whose goal is the annihilation of death in 
the victory of the life of the resurrection,...””4 This is a key distinction for Moltmann. 
Moltmann engages with several other theologians that argue that Jesus is the fulfillment 
of God’s promise. Moltmann argues the resurrected Jesus points the signs to the future 
fulfillment of God’s promise. 

Moltmann shifts to an examination of the historical accuracy of the resurrection 
narrative. This is a valid line of examination because the early Christians did not just 
proclaim that they believed in the resurrection, but that Jesus’ resurrection was a 


“certain” event.2> 


Moltmann rejects interpretations that make the resurrection the 
beginning of faith, rather than an actual event. History is often viewed from the 
perspective of analogy, as proposed by E. Troeltsch.”° This viewpoint finds historical 
events and understands them as analogies to present events. The analogy perspective will 
reject the resurrection because there is no present analogy to the resurrection of Christ. 
We do not experience resurrection as a daily event. This is the most common modern, 


post-Enlightenment view of resurrection. Instead, this viewpoint will attempt to 


reinterpret the resurrection into other present events. This perspective often leads to 
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existential or metaphorical interpretations of resurrection. Resurrection becomes not a 
defeat of death, but a defeat of existentialist dread, sin, cycles of guilt, or other similar 
explanations. 

Moltmann explores another view of the historicity of the resurrection, which 
rejects analogy and creates a subjective viewpoint. The subjective viewpoint argues that 
proof of the resurrection as a historical fact is impossible and ultimately unimportant. 
Instead, one must make a conscious decision to believe or not believe in the resurrection. 
A Christian must choose to believe that resurrection is real. This is a similar position to 
what Kierkegaard argued about faith. Belief in resurrection becomes an existential 
decision, determined in the experience of the individual.?’ Moltmann rejects this 
viewpoint as well. Moltmann’s rejection lies in the use of the history of analogy. 
Resurrection, in a subjective viewpoint, becomes something that is compared to one’s 
current existence and experience. Yet resurrection is not just a new possibility for the 
individual; resurrection is a new possibility for all of creation. Reducing resurrection to a 
subjective and nonhistorical analogy destroys the possibilities that resurrection creates. 

For Moltmann, the resurrection can only be understood in the perspective of the 
God of Promise. The resurrection must always be read eschatologically in light of the 
question, “What may I hope for?”® The resurrection is historical, but primarily is to be 
understood in light of God’s promise and humanity’s future hope. Moltmann is proposing 


a theological understanding of resurrection. Resurrection is believed because it points to 
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the future to be revealed. Yet, by offering this theological understanding, Moltmann 
ultimately sidesteps questions of the accuracy or truthfulness of the resurrection event. 

Moltmann summarizes his biblical examination of resurrection and eschatology. 
God is a God of promise. Jesus set in motion a series of actions that will culminate in the 
destruction of death and the resurrection of believers. Humanity’s hope rests in the future 
resurrection. Christians believe in the fulfillment of God’s promises because God has 
been revealed as faithful. Yet Christians are not passive participants in the passing of 
history. The present reality is disconnected by the future of promise, driving Christians 
forward towards the realized future. 

It is vital to Moltmann’s theology that Jesus’ resurrection is not the fulfillment of 
the promise but an expansion of the promise. Moltmann deliberately rejects views that 
the promises of God are fulfilled even partially in Christ. Moltmann wants to keep the 
attention on the future fulfillment of the promises. The dissonance between the 
fulfillment of the promise and the current reality is the motivation for the mission of 
Christians. Christ’s resurrection opens future possibilities but does not fulfill the promises 
of God. 

After defining his theology of hope, Moltmann moves to address criticisms and 
implications of the theology of hope. Moltmann addresses the move of scholars after the 
French Revolution to experience history as a “permanent state of crisis.””? Existence is 
seen as permanent, irresistible, and unrestrainable chaos and revolution. History is then 
interpreted to provide possibilities to control the chaos in the present. Moltmann criticizes 


the emphasis on the eternal present. Moltmann examines and rejects a variety of 
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philosophers and how they view history to emphasize the present. These interpretations 
also lead to existentialist interpretations of resurrection that make the resurrection a 
present, metaphorical experience. Moltmann criticizes philosophies of history that 
emphasize the present as overly reliant on Greek cosmology. He also criticizes history 
that is rooted in personal experience as eliminating any universal history or reality. 
Instead, Moltmann proposes history viewed from the future fulfillment of hope. 
The mission of Christianity and the future perspective allow a universal view of history to 
be taken. Since Immanuel Kant’s critique, the proof of God from the world has not had 
any major impact on theology. But Moltmann argues his proposed view of history allows 
God to be proven from the world again. History becomes the comprehensive view of 
what Christianity says about God. Yet history cannot be completely understood until the 
completion of God’s promise. “It is therefore itself historically open and provisional in 
view of that end of history in which the wholeness of reality will come to light.”*° 
Moltmann uses this view of history and reality to make several statements about 
hermeneutics and mission. Scripture must be understood not just in terms of the 
possibilities of present existence, but in light of the past and the hope of the future. 
Christian proclamation focuses on the raising of Christ and his role as Lord in the world 
to come. “Christian proclamation is not a tradition of wisdom and truth in doctrinal 
principles. Nor is it a tradition of ways and means of living according to the law. It is the 


announcing, revealing and publishing of an eschatological event.”*! Christian 
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hermeneutics and proclamation focus on announcing and interpreting the future of hope 
of humanity and the fulfilling of the promise of God in the resurrection of believers. 

The moving of history occurs in the fulfillment of Christian mission. “It is only in 
mission and promise, in the charge committed and the prospect opened, in the labour of 
hope, that the ‘meaning of history’ is grasped in a historic way and one that keeps history 
moving.”*” The question of anthropology, which Moltmann defines as the question of 
“who am I?,” is defined through comparison of the present self to the mission of God.*? 
Moltmann agrees with existentialist philosophers that the discovery of self leads to new 
possibilities of existence. Yet Moltmann deviates from existentialists by arguing that 
these future possibilities are realized not in present existence, but in the future realized by 
participation in the mission of God. 

The participation in the mission is key for Moltmann. The necessity of change is 
found in those who are oppressed and suffer. They cannot come to terms with this world 
and cannot be consoled by promises of the next world. Christian hope is found in actively 
bringing about transformation in the current world to what is promised in God. In his 
emphasis on eschatology realized in those that are oppressed, we see Moltmann’s affinity 
for and influence in the liberation theology movement. 

Moltmann ends Theology of Hope by reflecting on the role the Christian 
community should play in larger society. He calls this role the “exodus church.”*4 This is 


where Moltmann defines the Christian mission that has been essential to his arguments 
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for a theology of hope. Modern society has transformed to the point that the church is no 
longer the center of society. The center of society is now a “system of needs,” and 
humans primarily relate to each other through economic activity.*° Moltmann tracks how 
this change in society has changed the role of the church, using four “cults” to describe 
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the changes: “the cult of the absolute,” the “cult of the new subjectivity,” “the cult of co- 
humanity,” and the “cult of the institution.”°° Each is rejected in turn by Moltmann. 
Moltmann concludes that the role of Christians is to participate actively in the 
realization of hope through obedience. “The coming lordship of the risen Christ cannot be 
merely hoped for and awaited.”°” Moltmann calls Christians to participate in their 
“calling” by actively and creatively engaging in transforming individuals, institutions, 
and communities. Moltmann rejects both the view of the world as the heaven of self- 
realization, as portrayed in idealism, and the hell of self-estrangement, as portrayed in 
existentialism. Rather, the world is transforming as it is engaged in history. Idealism and 


self-estrangement arise from hopelessness. “To disclose to it the horizon of the future of 


the crucified Christ is the task of the Christian Church.”*® 
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Theology of Hope in the 21*t Century 


Moltmann formed his theology of hope partially as a response to Ernst Bloch.*? 
Bloch’s Principle of Hope, published in 1959, is cited often in Theology of Hope. Bloch, 
a Jewish Marxist philosopher, argued that messianic hope should be integrated into 
Marxism and removed from religion. Bloch argued communism could assume the 
utopian hope of Messianism and pursue a technological communist utopia that would 
overcome death. Moltmann’s Theology of Hope borrows some of Bloch’s focus on hope, 
but responds with a fully religious response of hope. 

This is an important consideration because much of the modern criticism aimed at 
Theology of Hope is that it is a product of a particular time and particular set of concerns. 
Gordan Graham likens Theology of Hope to a period piece.*” Graham argues that after the 
Cold War, Moltmann’s theology seems passé. Moltmann, writing in the late 1950s, saw 
great possibilities in Marxism. Barth criticized Moltmann, suggesting that Moltmann was 
simply baptizing Bloch’s work that supported atheist communism.*! Graham suggests 
that now that communism is seen in most of the world as a failed political system, 
Moltmann’s theology, tied so deeply with Marxism, is out of date. 

Elliot argues that Moltmann’s theology is so systematic that removing just one 


piece invalidates the whole theology.” Unless we are willing to accept Moltmann’s 
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Marxist-influenced leanings towards liberation theology, all of Moltmann’s theology 
must be rejected. Elliot’s criticism aligns with Graham’s criticism of Theology of Hope. 

Sauter praises Theology of Hope for reflecting the spirit of its time.*? While Sauter 
intends it as a compliment, even the compliment suggests Moltmann is inextricable from 
the context in which he is reacting. This raises the question whether Moltmann’s 
principles can be extracted from Moltmann’s context that will allow the theology of hope 
to overcome the shortcomings of Moltmann’s presentation. 

Certainly there are issues with Moltmann’s theology. Moltmann uses 
noncommittal language to describe God’s promises for the future. Moltmann often 
describes God’s “commission” or “openness” to “possibilities.’”“+ Reality is not fixed, but 
ever-changing. This is key to Moltmann’s understanding that resurrection is ex nihilo. 
Yet Moltmann then proposes a God who is not yet perfected. Moltmann’s expression of 
God is still changing and developing and will not be complete until the end of history. 
God is bound by time. These seems to be an unnecessary theological conclusion to draw. 
While the tension between human action and divine providence is certainly real, this 
tension is not new to Theology of Hope, and seemingly can be resolved by a God that 
exists outside of linear time, rather than being confined by linear time. 

Moltmann desires to align his theology in a way that is compatible with liberation 
theology. He seeks to create a God that suffers along with those suffering. He desires to 


create a reality where human action to overthrow oppressive systems is not only 
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appreciated but required. Moltmann attempts to root hope in the future, but a future that 
is still being formed. 

Yet what Moltmann creates is less a challenging dialectic where the tension 
reveals God (as in Kierkegaard), but more a series of contradictions that would challenge 
even Erwin Schrodinger and his feline friend. God is both crucified and resurrected. God 
exists in both states simultaneously. God is crucified so that God relates to human 
suffering. God is resurrected so that Christ casts the promise of future existence. As with 
time, this is an unnecessary contradiction. God can suffer with humanity without being in 
a present state of crucifixion. Moltmann seemingly presents these contradictions are 
resolving in the promised future. Yet, one could argue that this, like Moltmann’s 
arguments around the historical accuracy of the resurrection, resolves the conflict by 
merely avoiding it. 

Christians should place their hope in the promises of God. Christians can trust in 
those promises because they believe in God’s ability to bring those promises to fruition. 
Yet Moltmann’s description of a God that sees possibilities but is limited by time 
suggests limits to God’s ability to fulfill those promises. A God that sees possibilities yet 
is not yet complete and whose commission is changed by human action suggests a less- 
than-absolute hope. If God is not complete and will not be complete until the end of 
history, can we be certain that God can bring about what God promises? 

The role of time also becomes complicated in how history moves towards the 
fulfillment of the promises. History moves inevitably to the fulfillment of the promises. It 
becomes irresistible in its movement. Yet, its movement also depends on human 


interaction in fulfilling the mission. If humans completely stopped moving towards the 
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fulfillment of the promise, would history still move inevitably towards fulfillment of 
God’s promise, especially since God is constrained by time? The answer is unclear from 
Moltmann’s proposal. 

Moltmann argues that the question of whether Christ’s resurrection can be 
accepted as fact is important. Moltmann then argues for a theological understanding of 
the resurrection. It is an ingenious way to get around the issue of the historical 
verifiability of Jesus’ resurrection. Yet Molmann’s theological understanding sidesteps 
entirely the question of whether Jesus’ resurrection was a historical event. Moltmann 
does not seem to rise up to his own standard in arguing for the resurrection. Moltmann 
wants to avoid criticism from a modern worldview that doubts physical resurrection, 
without making that commitment himself. 

When considering the political and theological context that Moltmann wrote 
Theology of Hope, many of these criticisms can be understood. Moltmann is responding 
to Marxism and liberation Theology, among other influences. Graham and Elliot’s 
criticisms come into play here. The usefulness of the theology of hope depends on the 


ability to separate the ideas from their political and theological context. 


Despair Epidemiology and the Resurrection Vaccine 
Kierkegaard offers several variations of despair and the root causes. Yet the most 
common cause is an emphasis on the present. Kierkegaard offers several dialectics, but 
the common forms of despair grow out of an imbalance towards the present side of those 
dialectics, such as temporary and finite. Put more simply, humans fall into despair 


because they are too focused on their immediate present to see hope. 
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Christian faith can unintentionally feed into this focus on the present. History in a 
Christian worldview is often presented with the climax occurring in the resurrection of 
Jesus Christ. We are therefore living in the afterglow of God’s great action in history. We 
are living in the new age created by Christ, without often a great sense of direction as to 
where that new age is leading. 

Moltmann’s great contribution to this discussion is to refocus hope away from 
Easter and back to eschatology. The climax of history is not the resurrection of Jesus, but 
the resurrection of believers at the end of history. God’s promise is not simply Jesus’ 
incarnation, but the Kingdom of God that will be established in Jesus’ return. Christ’s 
resurrection serves as a confirmation and an expansion of the promise. 

Moltmann’s theology of hope anchors Christians into the future fulfillment of the 
promise. This anchor can keep Christians from becoming too unbalanced in 
Kierkegaard’s dialectics. The focus on the future fulfillment of God’s promises keep 
Christians from focusing too closely on what is temporal and finite. At the same time, it 
does not trade one imbalance for another. By emphasizing the tension between the 
present and the promised future, the theology of hope prevents Christians from becoming 
too focused on the eternal and infinite at the expense of the temporal and finite. 
Moltmann’s eschatological hope offers an anchor that balances the dialectics. 

This is not to suggest Moltmann should be taken wholly and uncritically as the 
solution to Kierkegaard. Moltmann’s ties to Marxism, Ernst Bloch, and liberation 
theology are evident and intertwined with Theology of Hope. Elliot’s criticism that 
Theology of Hope is so systematic that it cannot be separated from Moltmann’s other 


commitments is not unfounded. 
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Yet what is encouraged here is not a complete acceptance of Moltmann’s 
Theology of Hope, but rather the adoption of the general framework to create an antidote 
to Kierkegaard’s sickness of despair. Moltmann’s view of a God limited by time is 
rejected, as is his emphasis on God simultaneously existing as crucified and resurrected. 
What is adopted is Moltmann’s emphasis on an eschatological focus on the resurrection 
of believers. That focus generates hope in hopelessness. Moreover, the acknowledged 
tension between the current reality and promised reality drives participation in God’s 
building of the Kingdom. 

Moltmann’s critique of existential interpretations of resurrection also prove 
necessary. While many American Christians likely could not explain existentialism and 
existentialist interpretations of resurrection, those interpretations are profoundly 
influential. Existentialist interpretations see resurrection as scientifically impossible. 
Instead, they search for ways resurrection may be interpreted in subjective experience. 

Moltmann offers an excellent explanation of God’s promised fulfillments in the 
Old Testament. Unfortunately, because of his theological obligations in other areas, he 
does not carry on that interpretation through the rest of his theology. Moltmann focused 
on the Old Testament fulfillments as not complete fulfillments of the promise, but rather 
confirmations and expansions of the promise. Yet Moltmann attempts to accommodate 
liberation theology that views the overcoming of oppression as the full significance of 
resurrection. But these “resurrections,” like existentialist interpretations of resurrection, 
should be interpreted as Moltmann interprets fulfillments in the Old Testament. They are 
confirmations of the promise, but not the total fulfillment. An individual “resurrection” 


over anxiety (for example) does not fulfill God’s promise of the resurrection of believers. 
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Instead, it confirms the promise and expands what true resurrection will mean. 
Moltmann’s desire to offer a theological model that is open to liberation theology keeps 
him from making this claim. Instead, Moltmann does not carry this interpretation of 
partial fulfillments to existential resurrection. 

In a world that is currently struggling with despair in significant levels, the 
existentialist interpretation of resurrection is inadequate. The sickness that Kierkegaard 
describes overwhelms the existentialist resurrection. Moltmann’s eschatological focus 
and dissonance between current and promised reality suggest an anchor that may cure the 
sickness unto death that is despair. 

Rather than taking Moltmann’s theology wholesale, Moltmann’s emphasis on 
hope and eschatology can be used to help recapture an orthodox theology of resurrection. 
Instead of a new theological interpretation, Moltmann becomes an “on-ramp” to 
recapture a historical doctrine of Christian hope. Christians can use Moltmann’s 
suggestion to view history from the resurrection of believers backwards to see themselves 
as eternal and infinite, balancing Kierkegaard’s dialectics. Moments of hope in this life 
become “previews” of the promise to be fulfilled in the resurrection of believers. The 
orthodox theology of resurrection provides hope for Christians, and Moltmann provides a 


way for contemporary Christians to see hope in the orthodox theology of resurrection. 


CHAPTER FIVE 


INTERDISCIPLINARY FOUNDATIONS 


When I was in kindergarten, the Cincinnati Bengals met the San Francisco 49ers 
in the Super Bowl. I vividly remember learning to do the “Ickey Shuffle” (the touchdown 
dance of Bengals’ fullback Ickey Woods) in school. At no point did the teacher ask my 
classmates or me if we were Cincinnati Bengals fans. It was assumed that because we 
lived in the suburbs of Cincinnati that we were automatically fans. It was a safe 
assumption. 

At no point did the teacher or any school administrator tell the students they were 
required to root for the Bengals. Yet there was tremendous unseen pressure to agree with 
the consensus opinion. Kindergarten students naturally want to be liked by their peers and 
teachers. If rooting for the Cincinnati Bengals helped us be liked by our peers, then we 
enthusiastically joined into rooting for the Bengals. 

Human beings living in community face pressure to conform to the standards of 
that community. The process may be obvious or may be incredibly subtle. Humans learn 
all sorts of behaviors, beliefs, and values from the social group around them. Some are 
vital to human interaction in societies, such as learning to drive on the correct side of the 
road. Others are less important but add to group cohesion, like learning to root for the 


local sports team. Yet the influence of the community on the individual is undeniable. 
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Social psychology identifies the process of learning from the community as social 
influence. Social influence is an unavoidable consequence of the human desire to form 
communities. Social psychology further delineates between different types of social 
influence. Normative influence encourages individuals to change their behaviors, beliefs, 
and values to conform to those of the larger society. 

Normative influence’s effect on theological beliefs has not been extensively 
researched. Yet it would be illogical to assume that theology, which affects all other 
beliefs of humans, is somehow immune from the influence of normative influence. While 
churches may not identify normative influence within their congregations, churches 
undoubtedly participate in the process. Church slogans and vision statements are meant to 
influence members and teach them what to value and how to act. What is considered 
appropriate attire and how members are expected to behave may not be consciously 
communicated to members, but is communicated to members and visitors nonetheless. 
This is normative influence. 

If normative influence plays an active role in the development of church 
members’ beliefs, theological or otherwise, then any attempt to influence and change 
these beliefs must also consider the effect of normative influence. Normative influence is 
an inevitable consequence of humans living in community. Therefore, it should be 


considered in attempting to change the behaviors, beliefs, and values of that community. 
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Normative Influence in Society 

Normative influence is the process through which people change their behaviors 
and values in order to be accepted or liked by others.' Normative influence is a 
subsection of social influence, which is itself a subsection of social psychology. Social 
influence refers to the overarching study of how social factors influence our behaviors 
and values. Normative influence is distinguished by the motivations (conscious or 
unconscious) behind those changes. 

In Western cultures that value independent thought, social influence develops a 
negative connotation. Yet social influence affects everyone in profound ways that 
individuals do not notice. Before you ever took a driver’s education course, you likely 
knew that cars drive on the right side of the road. In the United States, when two people 
approach each other from opposite ends of a hallway, they will naturally each move to 
the right to pass each other. Likely, there was never a conscious thought that determined 
which side to move towards. This is an example of unconscious social influence. 

Normative influence is distinguished from other forms of social influence in terms 
of the motivations, which may not even be conscious, behind the changes. Normative 
influence refers to changes that are made to fit in, be accepted by, or win favor with 
others. Informational influence refers to the process through which one changes one’s 
values or opinions because one believes in the wisdom of the larger group. This is distinct 
from normative influence. Normative influence does not assume wisdom or “correctness” 


from the larger group. Normative influence merely seeks acceptance. 
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For example, two different individuals may listen to top-40 radio. Individual A 


does not know much about music. Individual A seeks to learn from others which music is 
best. Individual A assumes that the forty most popular songs will be the best because 
Individual A assumes the mass group of people will be wiser than Individual A. This is 
an example of informational influence. 

Individual B also listens to top-40 radio. Individual B wants to know what songs 
everyone else will be talking about. Individual B has a self-image that includes knowing 
what is relevant and what most people like. Individual B wants to be part of the group 
that is listening to what is popular. Individual B may not be conscious of any of these 
motivations. Individual B may believe that he/she truly loves popular music. Yet the 
motivation ultimately behind Individual B’s taste in music is to be accepted by the larger 
group. This is normative influence. 

Morton Deutsch and Harold Gerard first distinguished normative influence in 
their 1955 experiments and subsequent publication.” Previous experiments performed by 
others demonstrated the power of social influence. Deutsch and Gerard built off an 
experiment by S.E. Asch to distinguish between normative social influence and 
informational social influence. In the original Asch experiment, subjects were shown a 
line.* They were then shown an additional three lines and told to pick the line that 
matched the length of the original line. The answer was correct and obvious. However, 


the subjects participated in this process in a group. The other members of the group were 


? Morton Deutsch and Harold B. Gerard, “A Study of Normative and Informational Social 
Influences Upon Individual Judgement,” A Journal of Abnormal and Social Psychology 51, no. 3 (1955): 
629. 


3S.E. Asch, “Effects of Group Pressure Upon the Modification and Distortion of Judgments,” In 
H. Guetzkow (Ed.), Groups, Leadership and Men, (Pittsburgh, PA: Carnegie Press, 1951): 177-190. 
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identified to the subject as other subjects but were in fact “stooges” chosen by the 
experimenters. The larger group chose a definitely wrong answer. The subject, in an 
alarmingly large percentage of the experiments, chose the wrong answer in order to 
“match” the rest of the group. 

Deutsch and Gerard valued the Asch experiment but wanted to test variables to 
draw deeper conclusions.* They wanted to differentiate between normative influence and 
informational influence. They created a series of six hypotheses tested by their 
experiment. The hypotheses centered around two ideas: the more the subject felt part of 
the group, the more the subject felt the pressure to conform; and the more unsure the 
subject was about his/her own opinion, the more likely he/she was to conform. Deutsch 
and Gerard repeated the Asch experiment, but varied the “stooge” group between 
strangers and people part of the same social group as the subject. The results showed that 
even when the subject was in a group with strangers, the normative influence was very 
strong, and the subjects made significant errors in judgment in order to conform with the 
group. The closeness of the group increased the normative influence. Deutsch and Gerard 
also made another discovery. Groups that valued self-esteem and individual judgment 
created a “positive” normative influence that valued opinions not fitting with the group. 
Those subjects showed less errors than the other subjects.> 

Bibb Latané and John Darley began to research normative influence after initially 


researching what they called “diffusion of responsibility.”° The original experiment 


* Deutsch, “A Study of Normative,” 629. 
> Deutsch, “A Study of Normative,” 633. 


6 John M. Darley and Bibb Latane, “Bystander Intervention in Emergencies: Diffusion of 
Responsibility,” Journal of Personality and Social Psychology 8, no. 4 (1968): 377-383. 
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focusing on diffusion showed that in an emergency situation when individuals were 
isolated from each other, the likelihood that others were aware of the emergency greatly 
decreased the likelihood that an individual would respond to the emergency. Latané and 
Darley then theorized that in groups where individuals were not isolated from each other, 
social norms would influence their response.’ Latané and Darley designed an experiment 
where the subject would agree to participate in a psychological experiment. While filling 
out the required questionnaire before the start of the “experiment,” a vent in the room 
would begin to smoke dangerously. The experiment measured how quickly the subject 
responded and reported the dangerous smoke from the vent. Three different scenarios 
were attempted: the subject alone, the subject with two “confederates” pretending to be 
subjects and acting unbothered by the smoke, and in a group of three subjects that do not 
know each other. The results were astounding. When subjects were by themselves, each 
subject responded to the smoke, and 75 percent of the subjects reported the smoke within 
the designated time.® In the group with two confederates, only 10 percent of subjects 
reported the smoke. Many subjects continued to ignore the smoke when it was 
uncomfortable to do so because of the normative influence of the two confederates. In the 
group of three unrelated subjects, 38 percent reported the smoke. Normative influence to 
remain calm caused subjects to ignore a possible emergency, even as they coughed and 
cried in response to the smoke. 

Normative influence is complicated by the relatively difficult task of correctly 


perceiving the thoughts and opinions of others. Studies have shown that an incorrectly 


7 Bibb Latane and John M. Darley, “Group Inhibition of Bystander Intervention in Emergencies,” 
Journal of Personality and Social Psychology 10, no. 3 (1968): 216. 
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perceived opinion still creates normative influence.” “Pluralistic ignorance” refers to the 
phenomenon where the majority is unaware of the true attitude of the rest of the majority. 
In other words, humans are influenced by perceived opinions and values of others, even if 
those opinions and values are not actually held by others. The most often cited example 
of this phenomenon is the attitude towards binge drinking in American college students.!° 
Individually, American college students express concern about the danger of binge 
drinking. Yet most college students hold the perception that binge drinking is largely 
accepted by their peers. Binge drinking then creates a normative influence on college 
students, even though most students privately hold reservations. The perception of the 
majority opinion, even if incorrect, holds substantial influence. 

Weaver, Garcia, Schwartz, and Miller combined several studies to show how 
repeated voices are often misinterpreted to be representative of the majority.'! In other 
words, humans misinterpret a repeated opinion as the opinion of the majority, even if 
they consciously know that repeated opinion comes from one source. One person 
continuously expressing an opinion may create the perception of a majority opinion and 
create normative influence. Once again, the perception of the majority opinion holds 
influence even if the perception is not accurate. 

Humans also underestimate their susceptibility to normative influence. Seiler and 


Harrison developed an experiment to map participants’ perceived susceptibility to 


° Monin, “Normative Influence,” 628. 
'0 Monin, “Normative Influence,” 628. 


'l Kimberlee Weaver, Stephen M. Garcia, Norbert Schwartz, and Dale T. Miller, “Inferring the 
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normative influence versus their actual perceptibility to normative influence.!? The 
experiment was complex. Seiler and Harrison conducted an experiment where subjects 
were measured based on their willingness to renew a lease when their landlord defaulted 
on the property’s mortgage. The subjects self-reported their susceptibility to normative 
influence. The subjects rated themselves with low susceptibility to normative influence. 
Seiler and Harrison conducted the experiment where participants chose whether or not to 
renew their lease as a baseline evaluation. The experiment was then repeated with several 
unimportant factors changed. The changed factors allowed Seiler and Harrison an excuse 
to repeat the experiment without revealing what they were measuring. The second time, 
subjects were shown charts that purportedly revealed what their fellow subjects were 
choosing in real time. Seiler and Harrison manipulated these results to test their 
hypotheses. The actual results of how many chose to renew leases was irrelevant. Seiler 
and Harrison ultimately showed, by comparing the first and second experiments, that 
although participants self-identified as being largely immune to normative influence, they 
were in fact highly influenced by the perceived actions of their peers. 

Normative influence may be identified separately in an academic setting. 
However, in a practical setting, normative influence is often found interacting together 


with other factors and other forms of social influence. Cialdini, Reno, and Kalgren 


Michael J. Seiler and David M. Harrison, "Perceived Versus Actual Susceptibility to Normative 
Influence in the Presence of Defaulting Landlords," Review of Behavioral Finance 3, no. 2 (2011): 55-77. 
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designed an experiment around littering in a public place.!? Cialdini, Reno, and Kalgren 
were focused on the difference between descriptive (what is) and injunctive (what ought 
to be) normative influence. They ran several experiments revolving around the subjects’ 
choice to litter or not litter in a parking garage. Several variations of the experiment were 
run, changing the atmosphere of the parking garage context and the observation of a 
confederate littering. Cialdini, Reno, and Kalgren cited earlier research that showed the 
presence of litter increases the chance a subject will litter.'* This is often-cited as a way 
to use normative influence to create a positive result (removing litter decreases future 
litter). However, Cialdini, Reno, an Kalgren complicated previous experiments by adding 
the confederate who may or may not litter. Cialdini, Reno, and Kalgren were attempting 
to show the interaction between the injunctive normative influence (presence or absence 
of litter in the parking garage) and distinctive normative influence (the confederate 
littering or not littering). The results were complex. Ultimately, they showed a complex 
interaction between several factors of social influence. 

There are ethical concerns with using normative influence to coerce actions of 
others. Even if those ethical concerns are ignored, normative influence cannot be used 
easily to manipulate individuals or groups in controllable ways. Normative influence does 
not produce clean results. The Cialdini, Reno, and Kalgren study showed how one 
normative influence may be overridden by another. Even Deutsch and Gerard in their 


initial experiments argued that while they may academically separate normative and 


'3 Robert B. Cialdini, Raymond R. Reno, and Carl A. Kallgren, "A Focus Theory of Normative 
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informational influence, in a practical context the two influence each other.'> Normative 
influence can provide a helpful nudge to human behavior, but its influence is not 
predictable enough to control behavior. 

Disagreement exists among researchers as to how much normative influence is 
able to create lasting change. The common assumption among those building on Deutsch 
and Gerard’s research is that normative influence creates compliance while informational 
influence creates acceptance.'° This has often been explained as a difference between 
public and private beliefs. This assumption is that when an individual is influenced by 
normative influence, that individual publicly conforms but does not change private views. 
Asch’s initial research showed that in the group, subjects chose the wrong answer to 
conform. In private interviews afterwards, subjects admitted they knew the group answer 
was incorrect and made a conscious decision to conform.'’ Many interpret this to mean 
the normative influence is only a temporary side effect and cannot make long-term 
changes. Researchers have argued that normative influence may not create lasting change 
like informational influence creates. Yet the research is more complicated. MacNeil and 
Sherif experimented with “norm plausibility.”!* Their research found that lasting effect 
of the influence is correlated to the plausibility of the normative influence. It is much 


easier to influence someone to believe that Lionel Messi is the greatest soccer player of 
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all time than to convince that person the earth is flat. MacNiel and Sherif’s research 
showed it was plausibility, not normative or informational influence, that created lasting 
change. Holzhausen and McGlynn theorized that norm plausibility determined the extent 
to which normative and information influence worked together.!? 

Allen and Wilder determined that normative influence affects how information is 
interpreted and processed, thus affecting the informational influence.”” Subjects in this 
experiment were given the statement, “I would never go out of my way to help another 
person if it meant giving up some personal pleasure.” The phrase “go out of my way” is 
was intentionally vague and could be interpreted in different ways. The researchers 
varied the authority attributed to this statement when given to subjects. Subjects that were 
told this statement was unanimously approved by a peer group were more likely to 
interpret “go out of my way” as enduring a life-threatening event. The subjects 
interpreted the vague phrase in a way that was more agreeable. When the authority was 
not a peer group, subjects interpreted the vague phrase in more negative ways. The way 
the subjects interpreted the information changed through normative influence. 

Holzhausen and McGlynn ran a series of experiments involving complex 
mathematical problems and the influence of others.”! Subjects were given simple or 
complex problems in influence groups, then asked to repeat those problems two days 


later in private. The influence groups offered both plausible and implausible norms to the 


'? Holzhausen, “Beyond Compliance,” 137. 
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subjects. Holzhausen and McGlynn theorized that the persistence and acceptance of 
norms would vary depending on the plausibility of the norms presented within both 
simple and complex problems. What they found did not completely support their 
hypotheses. Holzhausen and McGlynn found that subjects given simple tasks were better 
able to identify plausible and implausible norms both in public and later in private, which 
upheld their hypotheses. However, when subjects were given a complex problem, they 
were largely not able to distinguish between plausible and implausible norms in the 
public group. In private, they showed improvement, but not at the level of those subjects 
given simple tasks. When the problem is relatively simple, the normative influence of the 
group is strong with plausible norms and less strong with implausible norms. When the 
problem is complex, the normative influence is strong even with implausible norms. The 
acceptance and persistence of these norms vary with the plausibility of the norms, but 
even implausible norms may be accepted and persist if the problem is complex. This 
research contradicts the assumption that normative influence does not produce private 
and lasting change. 

Normative influence should not be interpreted to be an irresistible force. The 
results are more complex. Even in the most influential studies, there were detractors who 
did not succumb to normative influence. None of the experiments showed universal 
acceptance of influence by its subjects. 

Normative influence may influence subjects even without changing their final 


answer. Bogdonoff, Klein, Shaw, and Back measured physiological factors when subjects 
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chose to conform or not conform to a group.” This research found that conformers 
generally showed a decrease in fatty acid levels, while nonconformers generally showed 
an increase in fatty acid levels. This suggests that conformity lowers anxiety while 
nonconformity raises anxiety. Yet increased anxiety levels may not fully determine 
behavior. Normative influence may raise a subject’s anxiety level without ultimately 
changing the subject’s behavior or decision. 

Culture factors also come into play. Crutchfield carried out a series of 
experiments asking subjects to choose if a star or circle had a greater area.”* The circle 
was noticeably larger. Crutchfield showed subjects false information about what their 
peers chose. Crutchfield demonstrated the effect of normative influence encouraging 
conformity. Crutchfield showed his highest levels of conformity in experiments with 
military personnel. It is likely that military culture, which emphasizes conformity, 
influenced the outcome of the experiments. 

Asch experimented with the size of the group influencing the subject.** Asch 
found that a group of three to seven confederates maximizes conformity. Less than three 
did not seem to exert enough influence to change the answer of the subject. Three to 


seven did not produce substantially different results. More than seven made the subject 
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suspicious of the group. In some circumstances, increasing the influencing group over 
seven actually decreased the chance that a subject would give in to social influence. 

Studies have also shown the power of deviants and strong minority influence.” 
Deviants are subjects or confederates that openly disagree with the larger group. The very 
existence of deviants may reduce normative influence, even if the subject disagrees with 
the deviants. A deviant that is able to consistently and uncompromisingly advocate for a 
different opinion may even override the normative influence of the majority and create a 
different normative influence. This is called minority influence.”° Anyone who has 
served on a church committee or similar committee where consensus is valued has likely 
experienced minority influence. A strong, uncompromising voice may win over the 
majority who values consensus and realizes the minority will not submit to the majority 
opinion. 

Normative influence does not always encourage conformity. Normative influence 
may combine with other factors to create unintended consequences. Yoshimatsu Saito, 
Atsushi Ueshima, Shigehito Tanida, and Tatsuya Kameda created an experiment that 
tested the effect of normative influence on charitable giving.”’ The researchers agreed 
with previous studies which showed that normative influence encouraged charitable 
giving. Yet the previous studies focused on the decision to give or not give; the 
researchers thought not enough had been done to determine how normative influence 


affected which projects were supported. The experiment showed subjects two worthy 
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receptors of charitable funds (UNICEF Africa and UNICEF Syria). The experiment 


invited volunteers to make a donation, which would be matched by the research project. 
Those who chose to give were then shown the results of previous groups’ decisions to 
give. In order to not lie to subjects (and create possible ethical violations), the researchers 
gave accurate information, but changed which previous session’s information was shown 
to match the intended results. Subjects were then given the opportunity to confirm or 
change their choice. The experiment found that subjects who found their chosen project 
received less funds than the other project never changed their choice. However, 21 
percent of those who found their project was given the majority of funds changed their 
donation to support the less-funded project. The researchers determined that normative 
influence coupled with a negative reaction to inequality to create the results. 

In the Western world, where individuality is considered a virtue, normative 
influence might be assumed to always be a negative influence. Many of the studies cited 
focused on negative consequences of normative influence. The Asch and Deutsch and 
Gerard studies focused on influencing a subject to accept a statement the subject knew to 
be false. The Latané and Darley study convinced subjects to ignore potential danger to 
themselves and others. Certainly, there is the potential for normative influence to have a 
negative effect on subjects. 

However, normative influence has also been used to create positive consequences. 
Ciadini, Reno, and Kallgren researched how normative influence may be used to reduce 
recycling. Numerous studies and programs use normative influence to encourage eco- 


conscious behavior.”* Normative influence has yielded very positive results in sanitation 
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programs in the developing world.”? Normative influence has also been used to 
encourage charitable giving, blood donations, and other positive consequences. 

While normative influence can be used to create negative outcomes, it would be 
wrong to make a value judgment on normative influence. Rather, normative influence is a 
reality of human beings living in community. It should be recognized as a force to be 
considered when working with humans. 

To summarize, normative influence drives humans to change their behaviors, 
beliefs, or values to match the behaviors, beliefs, and values perceived to be held by 
others. Normative influence is driven by the desire to conform. Humans underestimate 
the impact of normative influence on their behaviors, beliefs, and values. Humans tend to 
self-identify normative influence as a low influence on themselves, while actual tests 
show normative influence has a significant impact. While normative influence may be 
separated from other forms of influence in a theoretical exercise, in actual practice 
normative influence is often intertwined with other forms of influence, such as 
informative influence. Normative influence may create public conformity without private 
change as demonstrated in the variations of Asch’s experiment. Yet normative influence 
may also create persistent changes in one’s behavior, beliefs, and values. The persistence 
and acceptance of the normative influence increases as the normative influence is more 
probable and as the problem or issue considered is more complex. 

Normative influence can be used to create negative or positive outcomes. 


Normative influence exists even when the social group is not physically present. 
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Perceived norms, even if they are not correctly perceived norms, still hold significant 


influence. 


Normative Influence and Resurrection Theology 

Sir Isaac Newton proposed the concept of inertia in his first axiom.*° An object at 
rest or in motion will stay in this state until acted upon by an outside force. Normative 
influence suggests that beliefs and values have their own inertia. An idea that is 
supported by the influence of the normative group is not easily overcome. This “inertia” 
created by normative influence creates both unique challenges to this project, and an 
opportunity for the future. 

The opening chapter (synergy paper) cited several studies demonstrating that 
Christian belief in the resurrection is declining.*! Christians are adapting their theology. 
The question is whether they are doing so consciously or unconsciously. 

In some cases, theological research and reflection has caused Christians to change 
and adapt their theology. Christians may be influenced by theologians such as Bultman, 
Tillich, Spong, and others who deny the resurrection or seek to interpret the resurrection 
from an existentialist viewpoint while downplaying resurrection as reality. This was 
certainly an influential trend among educated mainline Protestant pastors of the last 
generation. While this is a possible cause, it seems unlikely to be true for most Christians. 


At a time when Biblical literacy is famously declining among Christians, it seems 


30 Isaac Newton, I. Bernard Cohen, Anne Whitman, and Julia Budenz, "Axioms, or the Laws of 
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unlikely that intense theological reflection is on the rise.** This would also not explain the 
problem of poorly defined theologies of resurrection. 

What unconscious factors might be influencing a decline in belief in the 
resurrection among Christians? While normative influence’s effect on theology has not 
been studied in the literature of social influence, it is minimally plausible that normative 
influence effects the theology of Christians in subtle and undetected ways. It is likely in a 
modern world that post-Enlightenment resurrection doubt influences Christians, perhaps 
without Christians being consciously aware of the influence. Normative influence better 
explains poorly defined theologies of resurrection that combine elements of humanism 
and existentialist theology. Many modern Christians perceive that resurrection belief is 
incompatible with the modern scientific world, and therefore adapt their theology.** 
4Normative influence suggests these changes may even occur without Christians 
consciously considering their theology. 

Normative influence occurs in the church, just as it occurs in everyday life. In my 
context, congregants stand to sing hymns, even if they are not instructed to do so. At no 
point have congregants been instructed as to why they should stand for hymns and been 
asked to make an informed decision. Congregants notice others standing for hymns and it 


becomes a learned behavior. This is an example of normative influence. 


3? Stephen Prothero and Lauren R. Kerby, "The Irony of Religious Illiteracy in the USA." In 
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If normative influence plays a role in Christians’ declining belief in resurrection, 
then any attempt to change that theology must take into account and overcome the inertia 
created by the normative influence of resurrection doubt. Any teaching that does not 
address the doubt created by normative influence will likely fail. 

When the initial difficulties raised by normative influence are overcome, 
normative influence can encourage the belief in resurrection and subsequent hope. The 
culture of a congregation influences its individual members through normative influence. 
Just as congregants learn to stand during hymns, they may also learn to develop an 
orthodox theology of resurrection and may grow in their sense of hope. Certainly, 
developing a robust theology of resurrection is more complicated than learning to stand 
during hymns, but the forces of normative influence are at play in both situations. 

Normative influence in the church creates unique challenges yet an opportunity 
for this project. The literature suggests that mere information, while helpful, is likely not 
enough to overcome normative influence. Sharing an orthodox theology of resurrection 
will not the normative influence by itself. The orthodox theology must be reinforced over 
time. Further, creating a new normative group helps acceptance of the new theology. 
Showing participants that the orthodox view of resurrection has been held by the majority 
of Christians throughout history shifts the power of normative influence from the more 
recent doubt influenced by existentialism to the historic church. 

Limits must be accepted for this project. With the inertia of normative influence 
in play, it is unrealistic to expect drastic life changes our outlook as a result of this project 
in the four-week timeline. There simply is not enough time to entirely overcome the 


normative influences at work. Yet small changes will demonstrate the potential of the 
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hypothesis. With continued reinforcement beyond the scope of the immediate project, a 
more orthodox theology of resurrection may even become the new normative influence in 
a context, influencing new members automatically. Normative influence creates at first 
an inertia that must be overcome; normative influence later becomes the inertia that keeps 
the theology of resurrection going. 

Ultimately, determining the role of normative influence in theological positions is 
similar to attempting to make a value judgment on normative influence (as attempted 
earlier). Congregants may not recognize the role of normative influence, but normative 
influence is likely a factor nonetheless. The design of the project takes normative 
influence into account and attempts to overcome the initial doubt normative influence 
creates against resurrection. The project attempts to set itself up in a way that uses 
normative influence to create positive consequences in the long-term. 

If the hypothesis is correct, a church that adopts resurrection theology as part of its 
culture and creates a normative influence towards its acceptance will increase the hope of 
new members that join, even after the initial experiment. This project assumes the culture 
at large is the normative culture for theology. In theory, through intentional action, a 
church can create its own normative culture, or more accurately, reflect orthodox faith in 
its normative culture. Just as new participants in worship learn to stand when hymns are 
sung, new participants may also learn orthodox theology through participation in the 
culture of the church. This is not an unrealistic possibility. In the context of this project, 
Kenton First United Methodist Church, congregants were taught a call and response as 
part of a sermon series from 2017. The pastor begins with the phrase, “The mission of the 


church is to...” The congregants reply, “...make disciples.” The process of call and 
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response, repeated over a period of time, teaches the congregation the mission of the 


church. This demonstrates normative influence on a small scale. An orthodox theology of 
resurrection may become part of the culture of the church, just as this call and response 
that highlights the church mission is part of the culture of the church. While this project 
does not encapsulate a time period large enough to judge a changing culture, the success 
of the hypothesis may suggest that orthodox theology can become a cultural normative 


influence inside a church. 


CHAPTER SIX 


PROJECT ANALYSIS 


What happens to a community that no longer has hope? The resurrection is the 
foundation of hope in Christian faith. Yet, as more and more Christians no longer believe 
in resurrection, what hope is there when communities and churches begin to decline? 

Kenton, Ohio suffers from a lack of hope. Kenton First United Methodist Church 
is located in a rural, county-seat city in Ohio. As demographics shift in Ohio, businesses 
and wealth shift out of the city. The city suffers what is colloquially known as “brain- 
drain,” where the best and brightest young people often leave for better opportunities 
elsewhere. A recent Wall Street Journal article suggested Kenton, Ohio was the worst 
place to live in America.' Despite ranking in the bottom 15 counties by population in 
Ohio, Hardin County often ranks in the top 10 in “deaths by despair.”? This leads to an 
attitude of despair that sees our church and community in an irreversible and inevitable 
decline. Investment of time, energy, and resources is thereby discouraged. Hope is in 


short supply in Kenton, Ohio. 


' Janet Adamy and Paul Overberg, “Rural America is the New ‘Inner City,’” The Wall Street 
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Moreover, numerous studies show that many self-identified Christians no longer 
believe in resurrection.* The studies do not address a likely larger segment of Christians 
that espouse belief in resurrection, but do not have any defined theology that impacts 
their lives.* If Christians do not believe in resurrection, what is the basis of their hope for 
the future? If a church begins to lose hope it its future, can it recapture a theology of 
resurrection that gives it hope again? 

This project began with the idea that hope could be regained by regaining an 
orthodox theology of resurrection. The Biblical foundation examined how Paul argued 
that resurrection was a requirement of Christian faith. Without resurrection, Christians 
were to be pitied. The historical foundation examined Sgren Kierkegaard’s The Sickness 
Unto Death. Kierkegaard argued that despair was the defining issue of his time. Despair 
was the worst possible outcome for Christians (worse than death). Despair resulted from 
not being one’s true self before God. One’s true self was measured on a series of 
dialectics balancing finite and infinite existence. If Christians do not believe in 
resurrection, they cannot recognize their true, eternal, infinite selves. They cannot be their 
true selves before God and therefore fall into despair. 

The theological foundation examined Jiirgen Moltmann’s Theology of Hope. 
Moltmann argued that the climax of human history is not the death and resurrection of 
Jesus, but the resurrection of believers at the end of time. History should be viewed from 


the resurrection of believers backwards. If Christians can begin to adopt this viewpoint, 
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the viewpoint will remind them of their eternal selves. Moltmann’s viewpoint, adapted 
properly, can keep Christians from despair and help Christians regain hope. 

The interdisciplinary foundation examined the role of normative influence. All 
humans adapt what they think, believe, and do to match the social groups around them. 
Humans consistently underestimate the enormous effect normative influence has on their 
lives. Normative influence plays a role in the growing resurrection doubt of Christians. 
Yet if properly harnessed, it can also play a role in regaining orthodox belief in 
resurrection. 

My hypothesis is if people listen to my sermon series and participate in my small 
group class, they will improve their theology of resurrection and be more hopeful. 
Specifically, this project proposes that despair can be overcome by an orthodox theology 
of resurrection that focuses on the future resurrection of believers as the basis for all 
hope. Toward this end, my project included a sermon series and an additional, optional 
small group study. Two groups were measured before and after the project: those that 
participated in just the sermon series, and those that participated in both the sermon series 
and the small group study. A questionnaire and survey distributed to participants before 
and after the project focused on measuring two outcomes: the participant’s understanding 
and belief in a theology of resurrection, and the participant’s level of hope for the future. 
If successful, the project will show change in participants’ understanding and belief in 


resurrection, and a correlating change in hope. 
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Methodology 


The project focused on two forms of engagement with participants. The primary 
engagement was designed as a four-week sermon series. Kenton First United Methodist 
Church, like many churches, connects with most members primarily through Sunday 
morning worship. For this project to be engage the highest number of participants, as well 
as show potential for repeatability in other settings, the sermon series was chosen as the 
primary form of engagement. Additionally, an optional small-group study was designed 
to complement the sermon series. If the hypothesis is correct, participants in the small- 
group study should show greater improvement in their theology of resurrection, and 
therefore show greater hope by the end of the project. 

The teachings were designed to be delivered in four weeks. This was chosen to 
allow enough time to show some sort of change that could provide a “proof of concept” 
for the hypothesis without becoming overwhelming for participants. The sermons were 
all between 15 and 20 minutes long and part of the Sunday morning worship service. 
There were no significant differences between the sermons preached during the first 
service each week and the second service. The services were livestreamed on YouTube, 
but participants committed to attending one service live each week to control for that 
variable. 

Data collection primarily consisted of a packet that included a questionnaire and 
survey. The packet would be completed by participants in the week before engaging in 
the project and again in the week after the project. Other than a minor heading identifying 
the packet as “pre-” or “post-” project, the packet was identical. A small group of 


participants were interviewed after completion of the project. Contextual associates 
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recruited volunteers to participate in the project. All participants were over the age of 18 
and were attendees of the church. Participants were assigned a random four-digit code 
consisting of two letters and two numbers upon completion of the consent form. A goal 
of 40 participants was set for those participating in the sermon series, while goals of 10 
and 6 were chosen for the small-group and interview, respectively. These goals were 
chosen with the expectation that some participants would complete the pre-project 
packet, but not complete the post-project packet. Any data from participants that did not 
fully complete both the pre-project and post-project packet or did not participate in all 
four weeks of the project would not be included in the final analysis. A copy of the 
packet can be found in Appendix B. 

The packets used a mixture of quantitative and qualitative data collection. The 
questionnaires collected quantitative data; however, a true quantitative analysis was not 
possible. Proper sample size was not met. A control group was not identified. The 
questionnaire was designed in full awareness that a true quantitative analysis would not 
be possible. Instead, the quantitative data would act as a control and enhance the 
qualitative data collected. 

The questionnaire was divided into two sections. The first section was a modified 
version of the Adult Dispensational Hope Scale (ADHS) developed in 1991.° The ADHS 
(called the “Trait Hope Scale” when used with participants) uses 12 questions to evaluate 
a participant’s level of hope. Participants are asked to respond to a series of statements on 


a scale of 1-8, with “1” representing “definitely false” and “8” representing “definitely 


> C.R. Snyder, C. Harris, J.R. Anderson, S. A. Holleran, L. M. Irving, S.T. Sigmon, et al, “The 
Will and the Ways: Development and Validation of an Individual-Differences Measure of Hope,” Journal 
of Personality and Social Psychology, 60 (1991), 570-585. 
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true.” The ADHS divides questions into two categories: agency (the participant feels that 


he/she can affect his/her future) and pathway (the participant can identify concrete steps 
to overcome difficulties). A score for hope is found by summing the scores of four 
agency questions and four pathway questions. A copy of the ADHS with scoring 
instructions is included in Appendix C. These instructions were not provided to 
participants in the packet. Two additional questions were added to the ADHS for this 
project. These questions measured agency and pathway in relation to the church. 

The second section of the questionnaire is the Resurrection Belief Measure. It was 
designed specifically for this project. The design of the Resurrection Belief Measure 
intentionally mimicked the modified ADHS scale. The Resurrection Belief Measure also 
asked participants to respond to 14 statements with the same 1-8 scale used for the ADHS 
scale. The Resurrection Belief Scale measured orthodoxy (the participant’s beliefs about 
resurrection are within the bounds of orthodox Christian faith) and significance (the 
participant’s theology directly affects his/her life). The Resurrection Belief Measure 
acted as a “control” for the teaching of the project. If the results from the ADHS do not 
support the hypothesis, the hypothesis could be false or the teaching could be inadequate. 
If participants do not show improvement in the Resurrection Belief Measure from the 
pre-project questionnaire to the post-project questionnaire, the teaching was not effective. 
In that instance, data may not necessarily reflect the accuracy of the hypothesis. 

The ADHS was chosen to provide an instrument that would be relatively 
objective. Since it was designed by psychologists in a secular setting, its design was not 
influenced by the goals of this project. However, the ADHS still contains significant 


limitations. Hope is not an easily quantifiable and comparable state. The ADHS relies on 
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participants self-reporting a scale of agreement with twelve (or fourteen in this project) 
statements. There is no way to compare one participant against another. For example, 
what one participant may report as a three (“somewhat false”), another may report as a 
four (“slightly false”). This difference may simply be a difference of the participant’s 
interpretation of the question instead of a measurable difference in agreement with the 
statement. Therefore, participants cannot be compared to one another in any meaningful 
way. Questionnaires can only be compared between pre-project and post-project results 
by each individual participant. 

This limitation also applies to the pre-project and post-project results. A change in 
a participant’s answer on any particular question between the pre-project and post-project 
may reflect true change but may also reflect a slight difference in interpretation of the 
question. This limits the ability to perform true quantitative analysis. 

These limits are not unique to the ADHS. The limits derive from evaluating a 
subjective state (hopefulness) with an objective instrument. Data analysis and collection 
took precautions to manage these difficulties. The ADHS was chosen as an objective 
measure that has been tested widely and refined by experts. Participants were not 
compared to each other. Quantitative data was used only in conjunction with qualitative 
data. 

The survey and interviews provided qualitative data. The survey included eight 
open-ended questions addressing hope, resurrection, and the relationship between the 
two. The survey questions are part of the packet available in Appendix B. The interview 


questions are available in Appendix D. The survey and interview questions were chosen 
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to provide qualitative data to supplement and interpret the data collected from the 


questionnaires. 


Implementation 

Recruitment for the project occurred during September 2021. The first 
questionnaire and survey packets were distributed beginning September 26, 2021, and 
were collected before the project began. The sermon series began on October 3 and 
continued on Sundays through October 24. The small-group study began Wednesday, 
October 6 and continued through October 27. The final packet was distributed beginning 
October 24. Packets were collected through November 3 and interviews were conducted 
between November 3 and November 10. 

At the suggestion of a professional associate, the church celebrated “Easter in 
October” during the project. Since the church had not celebrated Easter in person in 2020, 
and only celebrated a limited in-person Easter in 2021, the month of October was 
advertised as a second chance to celebrate Easter. A community easter egg hunt was held. 
Originally, the church planned to hold an “Easter breakfast” on the Sunday after 
completion of the project, as well as several other Easter-like events. Unfortunately, those 


other events typical to Easter were scheduled but were cancelled due to safety concerns. 


COVID-19 and Related Challenges 
The timing of the project created some difficulties. COVID-19 disrupted most 
churches beginning in February 2020 and the affects still continued throughout the 


project. Kenton First United Methodist Church was forced to cancel in-person worship 
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during two long periods from February 2020 to June 2020 and November 2020 to 


February 2021. Attendance during the project time was significantly smaller than pre- 
February 2020 levels. The church returned in February 2021 with one combined service 
instead of its normal two Sunday services. A planned transition back to two services took 
place September 19, 2021. While this change was communicated and expected since 
February, some in the congregation became unhappy and stopped attending worship or 
expressed significant levels of dissatisfaction. 

The timing of this transition was also complicated by the rise in the Delta Variant 
of COVID-19. At the same time the church transitioned back to two services, the Hardin 
County Health Department issued a county-wide mask advisory. Our church encouraged 
congregants to wear masks as they entered and exited the building. At the time of the 
project, parts of the Kenton Community reacted negatively to any COVID-19 safety 
measures. As of October 1, 2021, vaccination rates in Hardin County were under 30 
percent (approximately half the rate of Ohio as a whole).° In August 2021 at a town hall 
meeting just a few blocks from the church, the crowd cheered an individual who 
responded to those encouraging vaccination and mask mandates with the suggestion, “I 
want to see them hang.”’ While this is certainly an extreme example, this demonstrates 
the hostility against masks, vaccination, and COVID-19 related health measures in the 


Kenton community. 


6 “COVID-19 Vaccination Dashboard,” Ohio Department of Health COVID-19 Dashboard, 
accessed October 1, 2021, https://coronavirus.ohio.gov/wps/portal/gov/covid-19/dashboards/covid- 19- 
vaccine/covid-19-vaccination-dashboard. 


7 Dan Robinson, “No Walk in the Park: Cross Meeting Turns Confrontational,’” The Kenton 
Times, August 4, 2021, http://www.kentontimes.com/localnews/no-walk-in-the-park-cross-meeting-turns- 
confrontational/. 
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This hostility certainly affected the project, although its total effect is not easy to 


determine. Attendance in worship dropped during the project period. Some recruited 
participants declined to participate, citing unhappiness with the change back to two 
services and the request to wear masks while entering and exiting the building. One 
participant, who did not complete the second packet, gave extremely low scores on the 
questionnaire in the first packet and answered the survey questions expressing 
unhappiness with masks, even though none of the survey questions addressed masks or 
COVID-19 safety measures. This survey was not included in results since the second 
packet was not completed. It is unknown if this general unhappiness at issues not related 
to the project affected other scores. 

Despite these potential challenges, 32 participants attended all four Sundays and 
completed their pre-project and post-project packets. Eight of those participants attended 
each small-group session and completed their packets (others attended the small-group 
sessions, but did not participate in the project). Six participants, including two from the 


small group, were interviewed for the project. 


The Teaching Process 

Detailed outlines of the sermon series and small-group study can be found in 
Appendix E. The sermons and small-group study were organized so the sermon would 
address a topic and the following small-group study would explore that topic in more 
detail. The sermons were intentionally organized to build upon each other. While all 
sermons pulled from all foundation chapters and other sources, each sermon focused 


primarily on hope as addressed in one particular foundation chapter. The first week 
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focused on the reliability and necessity of resurrection belief as featured in the Biblical 
Foundation. The second sermon focused on normative influence as featured in the 
Interdisciplinary Foundation. The third week focused on eschatology, which used the 
theological foundation (Moltmann) to address the issues raised in the historical 
foundation (Kierkegaard). The final week focused on the theological foundation 
(Moltmann). 

The first sermon focused on the Easter story and confirmed that yes, Christians do 
believe in the resurrection. The first sermon began the process of transitioning the 
normative influence from the modern culture to the historic church. It also briefly 
addressed the Kierkegaard-influenced idea that despair rises from a lack of belief in 
resurrection. The first small-group study drove deeper into an examination of the “proof” 
of resurrection. 

The second sermon focused on how resurrection was perceived in the Bible and in 
the early church. It continued to show that resurrection belief was normative for 
Christians for most of Christian history. The small-group focused on various heresies that 
denied aspects of orthodox resurrection theology and how belief in the resurrection was 
foundational to Christians. 

The third sermon focused on Christian eschatological hope in resurrection. It 
borrowed heavily from Moltmann’s belief that human history should be viewed from the 
resurrection backwards. It used this perspective to combat Kierkegaard’s view that 
despair rises from not viewing one’s self as eternal before God. The sermon used 


examples from some Christian martyrs to show how they saw hope in the resurrection 
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even in the face of death. The small-group session focused heavily on the stories of the 
martyrs and how they found hope in the future promise of resurrection. 

The final sermon focused on how resurrection gives hope for Christians today. It 
used Moltmann’s language that we experience previews of the promise of resurrection 
today. These previews remind us of the promise of resurrection and give us hope, but 
they are not the final fulfillment of the promise and not our final hope. This final sermon 
combined the previous messages and focused on resurrection as the basis for hope. The 
small-group study focused on testimonies from within the church and community about 
how resurrection gave hope. Unintentionally, this final small-group series took a slightly 
different path from the plan. One participant experienced the unexpected death of a loved 
one during the week. The participant asked many questions about resurrection and grief. 


While unexpected, the conversation appeared to be helpful to participants. 


Summary of Results 

The hypothesis for this project is if participants listen to my sermons and 
participate in my small group study, they will increase their understanding of resurrection 
as the basis for Christian hope and increase their hope as measured by the Trait Hope 
Scale. If the hypothesis is correct, participants will show an increase from the pre-project 
to post-project questionnaires on the Resurrection Belief Scale, which suggests the 
project teaching was effective. A majority of participants should then show an increase 
on the Trait Hope Scale (ADHS) from the pre-project questionnaire to the post-project 
questionnaire. The qualitative data from the surveys and interviews should expound on 


those findings. 
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At this most basic level of analysis, the data appears to support the hypothesis. 


Improvement in the Resurrection Belief Scale is demonstrated by a lower score in 
questions 6 and 9 and higher scores in all other questions. Of the 32 participants to 
complete both the pre-project packet and post-project packet, 31 participants showed an 
improvement on the Resurrection Belief Scale from their pre-project scores to their post- 
project scores. The ADHS is designed to give a numerical score summing the scores of 
questions 1, 2, 4, 6, 8, 9, 10, and 12. Of the 32 participants that completed the 
assessments, 16 showed an increase in their hope score, 6 showed no change, and 10 
showed lower hope. The participant that showed a decrease in the Resurrection Belief 
Scale also showed a decrease on the ADHS scale. If that participant is factored out (since 
that participant did not show an increase in resurrection theology, the hypothesis no 
longer applies), 52 percent of participants showed an increase in hope. Of the participants 
in the small-group study, five showed higher scores on the ADHS scale, one showed no 


change, and two showed lower scores. 


Percentage of Participants that 
Showed 


= Increase in Hope =NoChange = Decrease in Hope ® 


Figure 1: The percentage of participants that showed an increase in hope, no change, or a 
decrease in hope. 
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Percentage of Small-Group 
Participants that Showed 


Vv 


= Increase in Hope =NoChange = DecreaseinHope 8 


Figure 2: The percentage of participants that participated in the small group that showed 
an increase in hope, no change, or decrease in hope. 


Six participants were interviewed after project completion. The participants were 
chosen randomly from those that volunteered to be interviewed on the consent form. Of 
the six chosen, one decreased in ADHS, one showed no change in ADHS, and four 
showed an increase in ADHS. It is possible there is a self-selection bias involved in the 
participants chosen for interviews. Those most likely to volunteer may have been those 
most open to learning and adapting through the project. All six interviewees expressed 
growing belief in resurrection and hope, including the participants whose ADHS scores 
did not reflect an increase. 

The data seems to support the hypothesis. Half of participants showed an increase 
in hope (more than half if the participant that did not grow in theology is factored out). 
The participants in the small group were more likely to show an increase in hope. This 
would suggest that the hypothesis is correct. However, there is additional data that should 


be considered. 
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Explaining the Loss of Hope 


While the raw numbers do seem to support the hypothesis, there are questions 
raised from the quantitative data. If the hypothesis is correct, participants that showed an 
increase on the Resurrection Belief Scale should not show a decrease on the ADHS. This 
would contradict the hypothesis. Further evaluation of the qualitative data suggests 
deficiencies with the ADHS scale (both anticipated and unanticipated) and deeper 
insights into the data. 

The ADHS scale was chosen primarily because it is a secular instrument designed 
by psychologists. The ADHS is more objective than an instrument designed specifically 
for this project would likely be. Yet the ADHS centers around hope created by a 
participant’s ability to change that participant’s circumstance. The ADHS tracks agency 
and pathway, which both center around a participant’s ability to create positive change in 
life. The project centered hope in the resurrection of Jesus, which is outside the 
participant’s control. One participant, signified by the designation QD41, reflected a 
small decrease in hope between the pre-project and post-project questionnaire. QD41 was 
one of the two participants in the small-group study that showed a decrease in hope. 
However, in the qualitative survey and interview, the participant demonstrated an 
increase in hope and cited how resurrection gave the participant hope in a difficult 
circumstance during the project. The participant specifically cited a change from 
centering hope in what the participant could control to hope in the resurrection of Jesus 
Christ, which was outside the participant. This would suggest that difference in scores 
was not an accurate reflection of the hope the participant felt, but a byproduct of using 


the ADHS to measure hope. This same participant expressed surprise that the 
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participant’s hope score had decreased and suggested it was not an accurate reflection. 
Since hope is not an objective state, there may be difficulties in comparing scores, even 
with the same individual. This difficulty was anticipated. 

Other factors may alter the ADHS score and participant’s sense of hope without 
reflecting on the hypothesis. Participant SJ44 participated in the small-group study. SJ44 
showed a significant decrease in hope as measured by the ADHS, starting with a 41 on 
the pre-project questionnaire and ending with a 23 on the post-project questionnaire. The 
qualitative survey does not reflect a lack of hope. In answer to question 2 on the post- 
project survey (“What is the relationship between resurrection and hope?”), the 
participant responded, “Resurrection is the only way we have hope. Resurrection gives us 
hope to live eternally with God, that there is life after death.” This does not appear to 
indicate a decrease in hope. How can the decrease in the ADHS score be explained? In 
question 8 on the post-project survey (“Where have you experienced hope in a time of 
difficulty this past month?”), the participant indicated that several people close to the 
participant had died from COVID-19 complications during the project. The participant 
cited how resurrection had given the participant hope during a very difficult month. This 
would suggest that the decrease in hope centered on outside factors and not on the 
hypothesis or project itself. Unfortunately, there is no way to control for that variable and 
test how the participant would have responded during the project without the deaths of 
those individuals. 

Losing loved ones to COVID-19 complications makes several appearances in 
responses to question 8 on post-surveys. Four participants that showed a decrease in hope 


specifically cited the death of loved ones in the past month from COVID-19 
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complications on their post-project surveys. All four specifically cited resurrection as the 
cause for hope in the midst of grief. It is possible that those participants would have 
shown an increase in hope on the ADHS during a different period. The information is not 
conclusive. 

Ten total participants showed a decrease on their ADHS scores from the pre- 
project questionnaire to the post-project questionnaire. One participant who demonstrated 
a decrease in hope by the ADHS scale outright rejected the resurrection of Jesus. Seven 
of those ten participants cite in the surveys how resurrection has given them hope during 
the time of the project. Of the two remaining, one shared how several loved ones had died 
from COVID-19 complications and the other cited resurrection as a cause for hope, but 


specifically stated the project did not bring a change in hope. 


Question 8 (Post-Survey): Where Have You Experienced Hope in a Time of Difficulty in 
the Last Month? 

This question served as the last question in the post-survey packet. It is an open- 
ended question. Intentionally, it allows for a variety of answers. Specifically, it allows 
participants an opportunity to give a specific example of how resurrection (and the 
project) has helped them during the time of the project. 

It does not require that answer. Since it is open-ended, some participants did not 
respond to it in that way. If the question specifically asked for an example of the 
resurrection, while it would solicit more examples, it would not reveal if participants 
made that connection themselves. Therefore, nothing can be concluded from a lack of 


reflection on resurrection hope in answers to this question. 
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Yet it can be extrapolated that participants who cite specific examples of how 
resurrection has given them hope in the last month in their responses to this question 
specifically found hope in resurrection. Six of the ten participants that showed a decrease 
in ADHS score between the pre-project and post-project questionnaire cite specific 
examples of how resurrection gave them hope in a difficult time during the project. This 
suggests that the decrease in ADHS score was related to one of the previously mentioned 
shortcomings of the ADHS measurement rather than a lack of resurrection belief. Using 
this assumption, an “Adjusted Success Percentage” can be created. This Adjusted 
Success Percentage assumes all participants that showed an increase in ADHS score and 
the six participants that cite a specific example of the resurrection giving hope during the 
project were project successes. This measure also subtracts the one participant that 
showed a decrease on the Resurrection Belief Scale (since that cannot be used to properly 


measure the hypothesis). 


Adjusted Success Percentage 


9.68 


“ 


= Success =NoChange = Decrease 


Figure 3: Adjusted Success Percentage, calculated as the participants who show an 
increase in ADHS or specifically cite how resurrection has increased hope in Question 8 
on the survey. 


The Adjusted Success Percentage suggests a correlation not immediately 


identifiable using the ADHS by itself. Question 10 on the Resurrection Belief Scale is “TI 
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have discussed resurrection with someone in the past two weeks.” This question serves 
two purposes. It assumes that if a participant’s theology of resurrection changed over the 
course of the project, that change would be reflected in action. Second, the question 
serves as a control. Worship, small-group studies, and other meetings at the church 
specifically provided ways for participants to discuss resurrection. If a participant gives a 
low rating to this question, it suggests an intentional action to not participate in 
discussion of resurrection. 

Of the six participants that showed no change on the ADHS, four showed no 
change on Question 10 of the Resurrection Belief Scale. Of the two participants that did 
show a change, Participant AA31 moved from “Definitely False” to “Mostly False” (1 to 
2) and Participant SS30 moved from a “Mostly True” to a “Definitely True” (7 to 8). 
These are very small changes. Of the 22 participants included as successes in the 
Adjusted Success Percentage, 14 showed an increase in Question 10. One participant 
showed a decrease and the remaining seven showed no change. Interestingly, all ten 
participants that showed a decrease in ADHS showed an increase in Question 10. Using 
the Adjusted Success Percentage shows almost two-thirds of participants that 
demonstrated a successful increase in hope spoke to more people about resurrection, 
while two thirds of the participants that showed no change did not speak to more people 
about resurrection. This suggests the shortcoming in the project was not the teaching of 


resurrection theology, but the connection of resurrection theology to specific action. 
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Mixed Messages 


One question produced an unintended result. Question 9 on the questionnaire 
states, “I believe resurrection is a metaphor for overcoming the troubles we face now.” 
This question is intended as a control question. One of the foci of the project was that 
resurrection is not a metaphor. The teaching rejected existentialist-influenced 
interpretations of resurrection. If the teaching was adequate, scores on this question 
should drop between the pre-project and post-project packets. Yet the actual results are 
more complicated. In total, 12 participants showed an increase in the score on this 


question. Those participants are spread throughout the three changes in ADHS scores. 


Change in Participants’ Scores to Question 9 on 
Resurrection Belief Scale (by percentage) 
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Figure 4: The percentage of participants showing an increase, no change, or decrease 
between pre-project and post-project responses to Question 9 on the Resurrection Belief 
Scale sorted by changes in the ADHS instrument. 

The Adjusted Success Percentage can be applied to the results of Question 9 to 
give a slightly different result. Of the six participants with a negative ADHS change that 
are considered successes in the Adjusted Success Percentage, one showed an increase in 


score, four showed no change, and one showed a negative change. This suggests a result 


that is more favorable to the teaching. 
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Change in Participants' Scores on Question 9 
Organized by Adjusted Success Percentage 
(by percentage) 
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Figure 5: The percentage of participants showing an increase, no change, or decrease 
between pre-project and post-project responses to Question 9 on the Resurrection Belief 
Scale sorted by the Adjusted Success Percentage 

Nearly one third of participants considered a “success” (demonstrating the 
hypothesis) through either the ADHS or Adjusted Success Percentage showed an increase 
in their pre-project and post-project responses to Question 9. This suggests that roughly 
one-third of participants that understood the teaching and grew in hope still agreed more 
that resurrection was a metaphor. 

There are shortcomings with this type of measurement, as previously addressed. It 
is possible that some of these responses are unintentional. A participant may give an 
answer on the post-project questionnaire without remembering what that participant gave 
on the pre-project questionnaire, making an unintentional change. Yet this likely does not 
explain the entire difficulty. For example, Participant VJ29 (who increased in ADHS) 
answered “slightly false” (4) on the pre-project questionnaire and “mostly true” (7) on the 


post-project questionnaire. Participant UM67, who also increased in ADHS score and 


participated in the small-group study, answered “mostly false” (2) on the pre-project 
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questionnaire and “definitely true” (8) on the post-project questionnaire. These are large 
changes, and unlikely the result of an unintentional mistake due to the design of the 
project. 

It is possible the teaching was faulty, unclear, or inadequate. It is possible the 
wording of the question was unclear. The fourth sermon included Moltmann’s idea that 
Christians can experience previews of the promise of resurrection in this life. It is 
possible these previews were misinterpreted to be the metaphor of resurrection in the 
question. If the question was re-worded to state “I believe resurrection is only a metaphor 
for overcoming the troubles we face now,” the results may be different. It is also possible 
that the response is a result of participants anticipating what they believe to be the best 
answer. While responses to the packets were anonymous, I am well-known by 
participants and have served as their pastor for more than seven years. It is possible that 
participants inflated answers to this question in an attempt to deliver an answer they 


falsely believed I wanted. 


Suggested Trends without Solid Conclusions 

The scope of the project was intentionally limited. The project focused on 
measuring the hypothesis in a six-week timeframe. The data suggests several interesting 
trends. However, because of the limited scope of the project, no definitive conclusion can 
be drawn. While these trends are interesting and may be worthy of further research, they 
cannot be deemed conclusive based on this project alone. 

Data suggests that the faith maturity of the participant may have led to different 


outcomes. The questionnaire and survey were not designed to measure faith maturity, and 
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defining faith maturity is not simple, as it is not an objective state. Yet some of the survey 
questions may reveal something about the depth of faith. The answers to questions like 
“What do you believe about resurrection” and “How does what you believe affect the 
way you act” may reveal faith maturity. For the purposes of this trend, it was assumed 
that answers that refer mostly to faith as a way to improve the immediate life of the 
participant were considered less mature. For example, one participant, in response to 
“What do you believe about the resurrection” cited the Golden Rule as the participant’s 
basis of belief. Answers that referred to faith as a response to the grace of God were 
considered more mature. 

In comparing the results of the six participants most considered to be less mature 
in faith and the six participants considered to be most mature in faith, there are interesting 
differences. The participants considered to be less mature showed higher improvement on 
the Resurrection Belief Scale, but lower improvement on the ADHS. Conversely, the 
more mature participants tended to show less change on the Resurrection Belief Scale, 
but greater improvement on the ADHS. 

This connects to a response given in one of the interviews. A participant that 
participated in only the Sunday morning sermons complimented the project and said, 
“This series is really good if you already believe at least a little. I don’t know that this 
sermon would do much if you didn’t already believe.” Assuming this analysis is correct, 
this could explain why one participant outright rejected resurrection in the post-project 
packet and another showed no growth on the Resurrection Belief Scale. The project did 


not anticipate that participants would not be open to the possibility of resurrection. The 
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interview comment from the participant suggests that participants of different levels of 
faith maturity may respond to the project differently, which would fit the trend. 

However, there is simply too little data to firmly conclude this. The 
questionnaires, surveys, and interviews did not seek to identify faith maturity. Faith 
maturity is not an objective state. The selection process for the six most mature and less 
mature participants is admittedly somewhat arbitrary. Twelve total participants are not 
enough to draw any definitive conclusions. Although no conclusion can be drawn from 
this research, this would be an area for future research. 

The effects of the COVID-19 pandemic create interesting trends. The formation 
of this project began before the COVID-19 pandemic. The project attempted to control 
for the effects of COVID-19 by acknowledging its presence in both pre-project and post- 
project surveys. This assumes, however, that the effects of COVID-19 are static. In 
reality, the project took place while the delta variant of COVID-19 spread across the 
United States of America. During the project, participants’ friends and family struggled 
with COVID-19. 

COVID-19 likely created many nuanced consequences in the project. Four of the 
participants interviewed cited struggles with mental health due to stresses related to 
COVID-19. COVID-19 reduced the potential participant pool. The participants available 
were likely more dedicated members of the Kenton First United Methodist Church, 
simply because less dedicated members stopped attending during the COVID-19 
pandemic. 

Perhaps the most interesting trend is displayed in participants that specifically cite 


COVID-19 in the post-project surveys. Of the ten participants that displayed a decreased 
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ADHS score, four specifically cited the loss of loved ones to COVID-19 complications 


during the project. The participant with the largest reduction in ADHS, SJ44, cited 
multiple loved ones lost during the project time. However, five participants with 
increased ADHS scores cited a loved one that recovered from COVID-19 during the 
project. The status of loved ones and COVID-19 was not addressed during the project. 
Nine participants are also not enough to draw any firm conclusions. Yet the trend is 
distinct that all participants who mentioned a loved one recovering from COVID-19 
showed an increase in hope according to the ADHS while all participants expressing grief 
over a loved one lost to COVID-19 showed a decrease in hope according to the ADHS. 
This trend only holds for participants that specifically cited loved ones recovering 
from or dying from COVID-19. It does not apply to participants that mentioned sickness 
or death of other loved ones. The participant that most emphasized hope in resurrection 
experienced an unexpected family death during the project. That participant specifically 


cited how resurrection and the project gave the participant hope during a difficult time. 


Conclusion 
The data seems to support the hypothesis. Half of the participants who 
participated in the study showed an increase in hope according to the ADHS scale. When 
the Adjusted Success Percentage is used (factoring out the participant that did not 
increase in resurrection theology and including those that decreased on the ADHS but 
specifically cited success of the project in their surveys), the success rate raises to over 70 
percent. The participants in the small-group study showed even greater likelihood of an 


increase in hope as was expected. All six participants interviewed expressed growth in 
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both resurrection belief and hope. Most of the surveys demonstrated the connection 


between resurrection and hope. 


Potential Changes for Future Project Repetition 

While the results were mostly positive, there are mixed results. Some of these 
results may be due to limitations of using the ADHS measurement to determine if the 
hypothesis is correct. The ADHS was chosen to try to eliminate subjectivity that would 
undoubtedly exist in an instrument created solely for this project. Yet the ADHS brought 
its own subjectivity and limitations. Only three surveys outright rejected the hypothesis 
(one that denied resurrection and two that specifically said there was no change in hope). 
Several surveys for participants that either showed no change or showed a decrease in 
ADHS seemed to indicate that the participant had grown in hope through the project. 
Rather than clarify the success of the project, the ADHS measurement contributed to the 
ambiguity of some results. 

During project design, it was considered to provide participants on their post- 
project questionnaires the results of their pre-project questionnaire. This may have helped 
participants determine how to adequately express their hope through the project, but may 
have also tainted participant results. Another measurement other than the ADHS could 
have been used. Yet part of the problem was accepted as part of project design. Hope is 
not an objective state; therefore, some ambiguity was expected. The goal of the project 
was to provide enough results as a “proof of concept” for the hypothesis. As a simpler 


solution, a question could have been added to ask on the post-project questionnaire, 
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“Have you grown in hope through the last month?” This question may allow for clearer 
delineation between participants that grew in hope and those that did not. 

The trend that suggests participants of different faith maturity responded 
differently to the project raises interesting questions and possibilities that were not 
addressed in this project. If the project were repeated in a new context, care may be taken 
to address this issue. Different messages may be crafted to reach different levels of faith 
maturity. As it is, the message was consistent. The only difference was participants who 
participated only on Sunday and those that also participated in the small-group study. The 
small-group study, as an optional addition to the project, likely attracted those with more 
mature faith. Crafted messages to participants at different levels of faith maturity may 
increase the success rate of the project. 

Repeating the project outside the effects of COVID-19 may also create different 
and intriguing results. The total influence of COVID-19 cannot be properly estimated. 
The results suggested that the recovery (or lack of recovery) of loved ones with COVID- 
19 partially determined the outcome of the ADHS measurement tool. Yet COVID-19 had 
other effects that were difficult to measure. This project was initially created before 
COVID-19 pandemic. Before the pandemic, the sense of hopelessness in the community 
still existed but was not as recognized in the community. The pandemic may have opened 
participants to a message of hope not possible before. This is speculation; the true effects 
cannot be truly determined. 

The surveys did not provide as much helpful data as hoped. The questions 
provided many interesting answers, but few answers that could be used to draw any 


helpful conclusions. If the project is repeated in the future, the survey questions will 
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likely be rewritten to track some of the trends that did not have enough evidence to draw 
solid conclusions. The questions will be rewritten to address the effect of COVID-19 on 
hope, the participant’s faith maturity, and ask for specific examples of how the project 
may change future behavior. 

The high level of participants that responded that resurrection was a metaphor 
after the project is concerning. There is not a clear answer to why this became an 
unintended consequence of the teaching. In any repeated project, this question will be 
more specifically addressed in order to demonstrate more clearly that resurrection is a 


reality and expectation instead of a metaphor. 


Further Work 

Despite the listed limitations of the project, the project suggests the hypothesis is 
correct. This is likely more of a “proof of concept” than a definitive, permanent change. 
Permanent changes to the theology of resurrection and hope will likely take longer than a 
six-week project. The results of this project will be reinforced through continued 
preaching and study. 

The interdisciplinary foundation work centered around normative influence. 
Normative influence was cited as a possible reason why belief in resurrection has been 
falling in recent years. This work raised an intriguing question: could the normative 
influence for a congregation be changed from popular culture to the historic church? The 
project attempted to shift the normative influence to the early church. The project 
appealed many times to consistent historical belief in resurrection and the hope it gave to 


the martyrs, the church fathers, and the historic church. There is fertile ground for further 
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research and projects that seek to create a culture that is normatively influenced by the 
ancient church. 

In the short term, I intend to build on the work of this project in the local 
congregation. While this six-week project showed some success and positive signs in the 
congregation, I intend to reinforce the message of resurrection and hope. The success of 
the project naturally raises the issue of what other basic Christian theology may be lost 
due to cultural influence. With the model of this project, I hope to continue to recover 
orthodox Christian theology to produce hope and lasting change in the church. 
Eschatology, means of grace, and discipleship are topics that quickly would build off 
some of the foundations in this project. During the Advent 2021 season, the sermon series 
and small-groups focused on the incarnation, using some of the same lessons learned 
from this project to recover theology leading to hope. 

Kenton First United Methodist church faces many challenges in the future. We do 
not know what changes will come when the COVID-19 pandemic is resolved. Our 
denomination faces an uncertain future. Our community still struggles with population 
decline, the loss of business, and “brain drain” as our young people with the most 
potential leave and do not come back. Yet after this project, I often hear church members 
acknowledge the numerous problems ahead, but quickly respond with a variation of “We 


have hope, because Jesus rose again.” 
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KIERKEGAARD’S DIALECTICS 
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Despair in Kierkegaard’s Sickness Unto Death: 


Despair occurs if: 
1. Weare not ourselves before God. 


2. We are unbalanced on any of the following dialectics: 


Finite VS. Infinite (pg. 61) 


Freedom vs. Necessity (pg. 61-62) 


Temporal vs. Eternal (pg. 63) 
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The Future Scale 
Directions: Read each item carefully. Using the scale shown below, please select the 
number that best describes YOU and put that number in the blank provided. 


. = Definitely False 
. = Mostly False 

. = Somewhat False 
. = Slightly False 

. = Slightly True 

. = Somewhat True 

. = Mostly True 

. = Definitely True 


ONNDNFWN Ke 


___1. I can think of many ways to get out of a jam. 

___ 2. Lenergetically pursue my goals. 

____ 3. I feel tired most of the time. 

___ 4. There are lots of ways around any problem. 

___ 5. 1am easily downed in an argument. 

____ 6. I can think of many ways to get the things in life that are important to me. 
___ 7. I worry about my health. 

____ 8. Even when others get discouraged, I know I can find a way to solve the problem. 
___9. My past experiences have prepared me well for my future. 

___10. I’ve been pretty successful in life. 

___11. I usually find myself worrying about something. 

___ 12. I meet the goals that I set for myself. 

___13. I know definite steps I can take to improve the future of my church. 

___ 14. I feel I have an impact on the future of my church. 
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Resurrection Belief Measure 
Directions: Read each item carefully. Using the scale shown below, please select the 
number that best describes YOU and put that number in the blank provided. 


. = Definitely False 
. = Mostly False 

. = Somewhat False 
. = Slightly False 

. = Slightly True 

. = Somewhat True 

. = Mostly True 

. = Definitely True 


ONNDNFWN Ke 


. Ican confidently define a Christian theology of resurrection. 

The resurrection gives me hope for the future. 

. I believe in resurrection both intellectually and in my heart. 

. Resurrection is physical, and not simply spiritual. 

I can experience the full promise of resurrection here and now. 

I know what the Bible promises about the resurrection of believers. 

When I consider my life, I think not just of my existence now, but eternal life. 
. The hope of resurrection gives me perspective for the challenges I face today. 
___ 9. I believe resurrection is a metaphor for overcoming the troubles we face now. 
___10. [have discussed resurrection with someone in the past two weeks. 

___11. It is necessary to believe in the resurrection of Jesus to be a Christian. 

___12. My beliefs about resurrection have changed the way I responded to a challenge 
recently. 

___13. [know what my church believes about resurrection. 

___ 14. L expect to experience the power of resurrection in my church. 


CONIDKWARWNE 
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1. How do you define hope? 


2. What is the relationship between resurrection and hope? 


3. What do you believe about resurrection? 


4. How do your expectations of future resurrection change how you see your 
life today? 


5. How does your change in hope affect your daily life? 
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How does what you believe affect the way you act? 


. What must you believe about resurrection in order to be a Christian? 


. Where have you experienced hope in a time of difficulty in the past 


month? 
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The Trait Hope Scale 
Directions: Read each item carefully. Using the scale shown below, please select the 
number that best describes YOU and put that number in the blank provided. 


1. = Definitely False 
2. = Mostly False 

3. = Somewhat False 
4. = Slightly False 

5. = Slightly True 

6. = Somewhat True 
7. = Mostly True 

8. = Definitely True 


. can think of many ways to get out of a jam. 

. lenergetically pursue my goals. 

. I feel tired most of the time. 

. There are lots of ways around any problem. 

. lam easily downed in an argument. 

. can think of many ways to get the things in life that are important to me. 
I worry about my health. 

. Even when others get discouraged, I know I can find a way to solve the problem. 
. My past experiences have prepared me well for my future. 

___10. I’ve been pretty successful in life. 

___11. I usually find myself worrying about something. 

___12. I meet the goals that I set for myself. 

___13. [know definite steps I can take to improve the future of my church.! 

___ 14. I feel I have an impact on the future of my church. 


WMOIDKNAWNE 


Note. When administering the scale, it is called The Future Scale. The agency subscale 
score is derived by summing items 2, 9, 10, and 12; the pathway subscale score is derived 
by adding items 1, 4, 6, and 8. The total Hope Scale score is derived by summing the four 
agency and the four pathway items. 


' Questions 13 and 14 do not appear on the Trait Hope Scale. These questions are added for this 
project to evaluate agency and pathway in the church. 
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INTERVIEW QUESTIONS 
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Describe what you thought about resurrection before this project? 


How often did you reflect on the hope of resurrection before participating in 
this project? 

How has this project changed your understanding of resurrection? 

How has your participation changed your understanding of the connection 
between resurrection and hope? 

What changes do you anticipate in your life as a result of your participation in 
this project? 

What piece or learning from this project most changed your hope for the 
future? 

How have you experienced the risen Christ in worship in the last four weeks? 
How has this focus on resurrection changed your behavior in the past four 
weeks? 


How has the focus on resurrection changed your heart? 
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L. 
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Week One Sermon-Resurrection as Hope 

Scripture: Luke 24:1-12 

Desired takeaway: Resurrection is the ground of Christian hope 

Week one will focus on the Easter story and the resurrection of Christ. It 
will address the inadequacy of the other places we look for hope. The 
sermon will also draw the connection between the resurrection of Christ 
and our hope for resurrection in the final days. This sermon conceptually 
builds on Kierkegaard, although it is unlikely Kierkegaard will be 
mentioned. Yet it will begin to teach the concept that we are more than 
finite, which will be the focus of week three. This sermon will also draw 
heavily on | Corinthians 15:12-19 (the Biblical foundation for this project) 
and Ecclesiastes 3:16-23 (specifically that without hope in resurrection, 
death is the end of all). 

Week One Small Group-We Can Trust in the Resurrection 

The small group for week one will focus specifically on the resurrection as 
a historical event. It will address the “believability” of the resurrection for 
modern Christians. This small group will draw heavily from N.T. Wright 
and Lee Strobel. The lesson will address how Israelites of the first century 
would think of resurrection (borrowing from Levenson) and how they 
would likely respond to the Christian declaration that Jesus had risen. This 
session seeks specially to answer the assumption that first century 


Christians were not as critical or enlightened as modern Christians. This 
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session also begins to address the normative influence that this critique 
has, setting the stage for the second week’s sermon. 

Week Two Sermon-Resurrection as Intended 

Scripture: 1 Corinthians 15:1-11 

Desired Takeaway: Christians have believed in resurrection since the 
beginning of Christianity 

The week two sermon is directed to overcoming the inertia of normative 
influence. It is argued in the foundations papers that modern disbelief in 
resurrection likely has normative influence (many Christians believe that it 
is no longer enlightened or sophisticated to believe in resurrection). Week 
one begins to address this issue by looking at the believability of the 
resurrection. Week two shifts the normative influence from modern 
Christianity to historical Christianity. Belief in the resurrection has been 
core to Christian theology for the entirety of Christian history. This 
sermon will draw the connection from the Old Testament prophecies that 
foretell the resurrection (which focus on the restoration of Israel, but are 
reinterpreted by the New Testament writers in light of Christ’s 
resurrection), to the New Testament witness to the resurrection, to the 
early church’s expectation of resurrection. 

Week Two Small Group-What the Early Church Thought About 
Resurrection 

The week two small group examines in more detail the early church’s 


expectations of resurrection, and the development of the resurrection 
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theology as attested in the creeds. This lesson will address some of the 
early church controversies around resurrection, including but not limited 
to Docetism, Arianism, Adoptionism, Marcionism, and Pelagianism. 
Specifically, this session will focus on the questions these heresies raise 
about resurrection, how they still influence today, and why orthodox belief 
in resurrection is necessary to our theology and our understanding of God. 
As with the sermon series this week, the goal will be shift normative 
influence. Those participating should see that Christians throughout 
history have believed in the resurrection, and those who try to teach a 
Christian theology without resurrection are a small minority without 
normative influence. 

Week Three Sermon-Resurrection as the Future 

Scripture: 1 Thessalonians 4:13-18 

Takeaway: A basic understanding of resurrection of believers as the 
eschatological future 

Week three is the climax of the intellectual shift of this series. Week three 
seeks to establish Moltmann’s view of history from the future resurrection 
of believers back to today. This viewpoint roots Christians in the eternal, 
which addresses Kierkegaard’s primary source of despair. This sermon 
addresses Christian expectations of future resurrection and the Kingdom 
of God. It builds on the early church expectations of resurrection first 
introduced in week two to show that the modern idea of a heaven that we 


go to after death separate from God’s creation is a relatively new and 
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inaccurate understanding of scripture. This sermon also teaches 
Moltmann’s assertion that the climax of human history is not Jesus’ life 
and death in the first century, but the future establishment of the Kingdom 
of God and the resurrection of believers. 

. Week Three Small Group-The Hope of Martyrs 

This small group will focus on Christian martyrs. This lesson will 
specifically seek to show how the resurrection gave courage and hope to 
Christian martyrs who faced significant oppression and persecution in this 
life. Some of the martyrs addressed will be Justin Martyr, Ignatius of 
Antioch, and Dietrich Bonhoeffer. Bonhoeffer provides the double benefit 
of being a more modern and known martyr, and also having a reputation 
of denying the resurrection (which is a misunderstanding of Bonhoeffer). 
This small group shows how the hope of resurrection led the martyrs to 


look beyond the death and suffering of this life. 


. Week Four Sermon-Resurrection for Now 


Scripture: 1 Peter 1:3-16 

Takeaway: Resurrection is not simply a hope for the future, but brings 
hope to our lives now 

Week four’s sermon seeks to make the connection from hope in the future 
event of the resurrection of believers to hope today. Week three taught a 
shifting perspective of history that looks from the future resurrection of 
believers backwards through time. This week looks at how that hope of 


future resurrection can give us hope today. This borrows Moltmann’s 
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concept that we find mini-fulfillments of the promise of resurrection in the 
current day, and that those fulfillments serve as reminders and expansions 
of God’s promise. This sermon will briefly touch on how many figures in 
Christian and Biblical history found these mini-fulfillments of 
resurrection, including Joseph, Moses, David, Peter, and Paul. Finally, this 
sermon shows how we can experience these mini-fulfillments, and how 
this larger perspective on the promise of God in resurrection can give us 
hope here and now, even when circumstances seem difficult. 

Week Four Small Group-Testimonies of Hope 

The week four small group will center around three testimonies of how 
resurrection has been experienced in this life and how the future hope of 
resurrection gives us hope today. One testimony will be from me. This 
will use some of the experiences identified in the synergy paper to show 
how I have experienced resurrection and find hope in that promise. A 
second testimony will come from someone in the community. A third 
testimony will come from someone in the church. I have candidates in 
mind to give these testimonies but have not confirmed their participation. 
Time will also be given at the end for reflection on resurrection and the 


hope it inspires in the group personally and in our church. 
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